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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


MEASURING TAFT BY HIS INAUGURAL 


- N EVER did any man come into the Presidency before with 

such universal good-will of the people, especially of the 
people who had done their best to keep him out of the Presidency,” 
comments the New York Sw on the inauguration of William 
Howard Taft, while The World 


albeit of much the same ideals.” Mr. Taft’s is a mind essentially 
judicial, remarks the Boston 7yraunscrip¢ (Rep.), which adds that 


under his Administration “we shall look to see calm persistence 
take the place which strenuous insistence has for nearly eight 


years occupied among the influences exerted on legislation.” 
Moreover, as many papers join in reminding us, his judicial tem- 


: perament has been strengthened 





adds its testimony that “he has 


many political friends but no 
idolaters, many political oppo- 
> Pecul- 
iarly impressive are these state- 


neots but no enemies.” 


ments coming as they do from 
the two papers in all newspaper- 
dom which were the most con- 


spicuous and the most bitter in 


their attacks upon that predeces- 
sor whose policies President Taft 


promises to maintain and enforce. 
In the press of all parties and of 


all sections we find assurance that 
the new President takes up the 


burdens of his office supported by 
the confidence and good-will of 


his fellow citizens. The faces of 
the nation turned toward him are 


the faces of friendly approval, 
remarks the New York Lvening 


Journal. 


In his inaugural address—the 


purpose of which he declares is 
“to give asummary outline of the 


main policies of the new Ad- 


ministration, so far as they can 


be anticipated ”—President Taft 
reiterates his determination to 


carry on the “ Roosevelt policies,” 





in addition to such important new 


by judicial experience. Hesum 

mons his fellow countrymen, says 
the New York Zvening fost 
(Ind.), “not to a deadly combat 


with Apollyon, but to the long 


work of constructive legislation, 
steady administration, and indus- 
trial recovery.” 

The Press (Rep.), of the same 
city, remarks that the calmness 
of President Taft’s inaugural ad- 
dress does not conceal its firm- 


ness. He has more than once 


emphatically proclaimed himsel! 
an optimist, and in a recent mag- 
azine article he warns his readers 
that “constant criticism and con- 
stant pessimism are productive 
of paralysis and stagnation.” The 
Brooklyn Cre» (Dem.) finds 
this optimism permeating the ad- 
dress, which will not fail, it 
thinks, to have a soothing and 
reassuring effect upon the 
country. More directly even than 
in this necessarily formal ad- 
dress, says the New York G/oéz 
(Rep.), the rea) Taft was reflect- 
ed in a recent speech to the 


Yale men, in the course of which 
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matters as tariff revision and the 
conciliation of Southern senti- 


ment. This makes it all the 
more remarkable, comments the 


Newark Evening News (Ind.), that railroad and other corporate 
interests hitherto radically opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s policies 


should be reported as pleased with the inaugural. The explana- 
tion, says the Providence /ournaé (Ind.), lies in the fact that the 


new Chief Magistrate is “an Executive of very different temper, 


AT THE MEETING-POINT OF TWO ADMINISTRATIONS. 
This photograph was taken at the White House on March 4th, just 


before starting for the Capitol, where one was to lay down and the 
other take up the Presidential burden. 


he said that he hoped to “make 
vood" in the Presidency “by the 
exercise of common sense, a sense 
of proportion, and an absence 
of swell-headedness.” 

In addition to the genera) carrying on of the Roosevelt policies, 
some of the most salient reforms foreshadowed in the inauguration 
speech are: Amendments of the Antitrust and Interstate Commerce 


laws ; a reorganization of the Department of Justice, the Bureau 


of Corporations, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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THEY MISSED. THE INAUGURATION BUT SAW THE PRESIDENT. 


The President bowing to the crowd after the inauguration. 


“looking to the effective cooperation of these agencies” : tariff re- 
vision; a graduated inheritance tax; legislation to give the Federal 
Executive the means of enforcing the treaty rights of aliens in the 
courts of the Federal Government; currency reform; postal sav- 
ings-banks ; conciliation of political sentiment in the South; and 


more legislation in behalf of labor. On the subject of corporation 
control the President said in part: 


“Relief of the railroads from certain restrictions of the Antitrust 
Law has been urged by my predecessor and will be urged by me. 
On the other hand, the Administration is pledged to legislation 
looking to a proper Federal supervision and restriction to prevent 
excessive issues of bonds and stocks by companies owning and 
operating interstate commerce railroads. ...... 

“It is believed that with the changes to be recommended Ameri- 
can business can be assured of that measure of stability and cer- 
tainty in respect to those things that may be done and those that 


are prohibited which is essential to the life and growth of all] busi 
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THE NEW NURSE. 
“ Bye, baby bunting, papa’s gone a-hunting.” 
— Hamilton in /vdge. 





ness. Such a plan must include the right of the people to avail 
themselves of those methods of combining capital and effort 
deemed necessary to reach the highest degree of economic efficien- 
cy, at the same time differentiating between combinations based 
upon legitimate economic reasons and those formed with the intent 
of creating monopolies and artificially controlling prices,” 

The Democratic press is much interested in his statement that 
“in the making of a tariff the prime motive is taxation and the 
securing thereby of a revenue.” Repeating his promise to calla 
special session of Congress to revise the Dingley schedules on 
March 15, he said that he anticipated the reduction of rates in cer- 
tain cases, with few, if any, advancements. 

What he says on the subject of Asiatic immigration has special 
interest for the Pacific coast. Thus: 


“The admission of Asiatic immigrants who can not be amalga- 
mated with our population has been made the subject either of 














WELCOMING THE EXILE. 


The World’s perhaps not unnatural view of it. 


MORE QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC. 
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prohibitory clauses in our treaties and statutes or of strict adminis- 
trative regulation secured by diplomatic negotiation. 1 sincerely 
hope that we may continue to minimize the evils likely to arise 
from such immigration without unnecessary friction and by mutual 
concessions between self-respecting governments. Meantime, we 
must take every precaution to prevent, or, failing that, to punish, 
outbursts of race-feeling among our people against foreigners of 
whatever nationality who have by our grant a treaty right to pur- 
sue lawful business here and to be protected against lawless assault 
or injury. 

“This leads me to point out a serious defect in the present Fed- 
eral jurisdiction which ought to be remedied at once. Having as- 
sured to other countries by treaty the protection of our laws for 
such of their subjects or citizens as we permit to come within our 
jurisdiction, we now leave toa State ora city, not under the con- 
trol of the Federal government, the duty of performing our inter- 
national] obligations in this respect. By proper legislation we may, 
and ought to, place in the hands of the Federal Executive the 
means of enforcing the treaty rights of such aliens in the courts of 
the Federal Government.” 


As one who speaks with peculiar authority on this subject, he 

















““T ALWAYS SAID IT WOULD BE A COLD DAY WHEN I BECAME 
PRESIDENT.” 
This was Mr. Taft’s comment on the storm which isolated Washington 
and upset the program of the inauguration. 


reports the governments of our dependencies in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines to be “progressing as favorably as could be de- 
sired.” Of the Southern problem he says in part : 


“T look forward with hope to increasing the already good feeling 
between the South and the other sections of the country. My 
chief purpose is not to effect a change in the electoral vote of the 
Southern States. Thatisasecondary consideration. What | look 
forward to is an increase in the tolerance of political views of all 
kinds and their advocacy throughout the South, and the existence 
of a respectable political opposition in every State; even more 
than this, to an increased feeling on the part of all the people in 
the South that this Government is their Government, and that its 
officers in their States are their officers... .... 

“The consideration of this question can not, however, be com- 
plete and full without reference to the negro race, its progress and 
its present condition. The Thirteenth Amendment secured them 
freedom; the Fourteenth Amendment due process of law _protec- 
tion of property, and the pursuit of happiness, and the Fifteenth 
Amendment attempted to secure the negro against any deprivation 
of the privilege to vote because he was a negro. . . . While the 
Fifteenth Amendment has not been generally observed in the past, 
it ought to be observed, and the tendency of Southern legislation 
to-day is toward the enactment of electoral qualifications which 
shall square with that amendment. Of course, the mere adoption 
of a constitutional law is only one step in the right direction. It 
must be fairly and justly enforced as well. In time both will come. 
Hence it is clear to al] that the domination of an ignorant, irre- 


sponsible element can be prevented by constitutional laws which 


shall exclude from voting both negroes and whites not having edu- 
cation or other qualifications thought to be necessary for a proper 
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REVIEWING THE INAUGURAL PARADE. 


electorate. The danger of the control of an ignorant electorate 
has therefore passed,” 

This discussion of the relations of the two races in the South, 
says the Boston Transcript, is the part of the address which will 
probably attract the most attention and provoke the most contro- 
versy. Another sentence, intimating that he will not appoint 
negroes toa “local office” inany community in which the race feel- 
ing is so intense as to interfere with the transaction of the public 
business by such appointee, brings to mind the case of Dr. Crum, 


who held the collectorship of the Port at Charleston under Presi- 
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ON THEIR WAY TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


dent Roosevelt, and who resigned last week to save the new Presi- 
dent from an embarrassing situation. 


On the subject of labor legislation, after recounting the reforms 
in this field under President Roosevelt and promising to extend 


them, he said in part: 
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Mr. RooseEvE-t (to the landlord)—“T’ve had a bully time here!” 
Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


“Another labor question has arisen which has awakened the 
most excited discussion. That is in respect to the power of the 
Federal courts to issue injunctions in industrial disputes. As to 
that, my convictions are fixt. Take away from courts, if it could 
be taken away, the power to issue injunctions in labor disputes, 
and it would create a privileged class among the laborers and save 
the lawless among their number from a most needful remedy avail- 
able to all men for the protection of their business against lawless 
The property or 
pecuniary right which can be protected by equitable injunction is 
utterly without foundation in precedent or reason. 


invasion, proposition that business is not a 
The proposi- 
tion is usually linked with one to make the secondary boycott law- 
ful. Such a proposition is at variance with the American instinct, 
and will find no support, in my judgment, when submitted to the 
American people. The secondary boycott is an instrument of 
tyranny, and ought not to be made legitimate.” 


The blizzard which raged in Washington on the day of the 
inauguration has served to revive once more the old movement 
to change the date of that ceremony from the 4th of March to 
some less inclement season. It was on the 30th of April that 
George Washington was first inaugurated one hundred and 


twenty years ago. 
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SIZING UP THE CABINET TIMBER 


LYHO most of the timber in Mr. Taft's new Cabinet has, at 

one time or another, been seasoned in corporation atmos- 
phere, the comment of the press is comparatively free from caustic 
insinuation or derogatory references to the fact. Many of the 
Democratic press seem to be reserving their opinions of Mr. Taft's 
official family for future delivery. Here and there, however, there 
is candid indorsement, almost as enthusiastic as that from Repub- 
licaneditors. “On the whole,” says the Philadelphia Record (Ind. 
Dem.), “the Cabinet is well calculated to make a good impression 
on the country,” and the “one essential distinction between this 
and the Roosevelt Cabinet.” it continues, “is that it wil) not con- 
sist of courtiers and flatterers, but of men of independent character 


and stable judgment.” 


The fact that there are seven lawyers in the new body is empha- 


sized by many as a feature of vital significance. “This means an 


Administration in which the lawyer's view of public questions and 
interpretation of public conduct will predominate,” says the Phila- 
delphia Pxess (Rep.). A correspondent of the New York 77mes 
(Ind.), writing from Washington on the same phase of the ques- 


tion, says: 


“Mr. Taft believes that President Roosevelt has fulfilled a mis- 
sion that was necessary to the genuine welfare of the country by 
preaching a crusade against certain evils. It now becomes his 
business to put the reforms advocated and in part secured by Mr. 
Roosevelt into legal and effective operation, partly by obtaining 
changes in the laws and partly by the enforcement of laws already 
on the statute-books. 

“The fulfilment of this purpose has dominated the choice of the 
Taft Cabinet, and was the controlling reason for embracing in its 
membership men thoroughly familiar with the operation of great 
corporations and with the legal questions involved in the adequate 
control of such concerns by the Federal Government. Mr. Taft 
naturally desired to surround himself with experts on the handling 
of questions which he knows will form a large part of the work of 
his Administration. 

“Therefore he has searched the country for able lawyers who 
were men of sufficient patriotism to make the pecuniary sacrifice 
necessary to joining the Cabinet and of sufficiently high ideals to 
cooperate with him in his policy of clinching the work of the 
Roosevelt Administration.” 


The New York Globe (Rep.) sees the installation of a “different 
Cabinet policy than has prevailed during the last,seven years.” 


» 


“Cabinet members,” it continues, “must be less clerks and more 
responsible ministers entrusted with authority over their depart- 


ments.” We read further: 
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AT IT AGAIN, 


—May in the Pittsburg Gazette- Times 


STRIKING 


CUTTING ITS HEAD OFF, 


—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 
OIL. 
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RICHARD A. BALLINGER, 
WASHINGTON, 


GEORGE VON L. MEYER, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Secretary of the Navy. Secretary of the Interior. 


“During the seven years there have been three secretaries of 
state, three secretaries of the treasury, three attorney-generals, six 


secretaries of the navy, three secretaries of war, 
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FRANK H. HITCHCOCK, JAMES WILSON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. IOWA, 


Postmaster-General. Secretary of Agriculture. 
with rapid-fire frequency. The Washington guide will no longer 
stumble as he does now when asked who is the chief of the 


department that is being visited.” 





three secretaries of the interior, three secretaries 
of commerce and labor, and five postmaster-gen- 
erals. 

“The only man who has served through is the 
Secretary of Agriculture. We must go back 
to Jackson to find a President who has felt it 
necessary to make so many Cabinet reorganiza- 
tions... . Because of the constant change and 
shifting, Cabinet position has lost indignity. A 
reversion to the old system under which a Presi- 
dent kept his official family practically un- 
broken will be welcome....... 

“As a member of the Cabinet of President 
Roosevelt Mr. Taft is informed as to the bad 
features of the régime that is passing, and has 
sympathized with Cabinet ministers as he has 
seen them embarrassed by the President’s ca- 
prices or overridden through backstairs influ- 
ence. Not having taken all knowledge as his 








Three men in the new Cabinet, as the Boston 
Journal points out, have been members of Mr. 
Roosevelt's official family, and it goes on to 
sketch as follows the personnel of these and the 


other Cabinet members : 


“ 


Mr. Knox as premier needs no introduction 
because of his work as the chief law-officer of 
the Government, which is everywhere conceded 
to have demonstrated especial fitness for the posi- 
tion to which he is now called. Mr, Meyer has 
been highly successful at the Post-office De- 
partment, from which he will goto the Navy; 
and Mr. Wilson is appointed in response to a 
vigorous and unanimous popular demand which 
could not be overlooked. He has made the 
Agricultural Department what it is, and the 
people interested in it demanded that he remain 








province, and by his habit of mind and training 
prejudiced in favor of the old-fashioned method 
of doing business, it may be surmised that the 
Cabinet will begin to emerge from its eclipse 
and Mr. Secretary again become a personage of importance. 
Changes will, of course, occur, but they are not likely to be 























PHILANDER C, KNOX, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Secretary of State. 


at that post. 
“Judge Dickinson, who wil] be Secretary of 
War, is one of the acknowledged greatest law- 


yers in the country. Mr. Wickersham is per- 
haps the least known man in the group. His appointment is 


largely a persona) one. He is of the metropolitan type of office 
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CHARLES NAGEL, JACOB M. DICKINSON, 
MISSOURI. TENNESSEE. 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. Secretary of War. 
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GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 


‘opytighted, 1903, by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, 
NEW YORK. ILLINOIS. 


Attorney-General. Secretary of the Treasury. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S CABINET. 


oe 
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lawyers, skilled, careful, and reputed to be able and effective. 
Mr. Ballinger, who will be Secretary of the Interior, has served 
with eminent satisfaction as Commissioner of the General Land 
Office at a time when that office was much in the public eye on 
account of charges of vast corruption in the public domain. He 
adopted new and improved methods; he knows the work of the 
Interior Department thoroughly, and he should be an excellent 
man in the place. 

“Mr. Hitchcock as Postmaster-General likewise goes toa service 
with which he is completely familiar because of previous service 
in the Post-office Department. Mr. Nagel, of Missouri, will be 
He is one of the best lawyers 
Franklin MacVeagh as Secretary of the Treasury 
will bring to bear the fund of vast experience gathered as man of 


extensive business, banker, and student of affairs.” 


Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
in his State. 


A STORMY AND COSTLY CONGRESS 


’ ‘HE Sixtieth Congress as a whole, says The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston), a daily devoted .to peace of mind and 
6 


spiritual uplift, wil) be remembered as one “ characterized by much 
disturbance, friction, investigation, recrimination, and of com- 
paratively little influence as anuplifting force.” This impression 
is born of the rumblings of hostility which were constantly arising 
whenever that body came in contact with the methods and person- 
ality of Theodore Roosevelt. The actual record of things done 


during the two sessions, however, shows a number of important 
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But where Congress has failed most notably, according to the New 
York Journal of Commerce (Com.), is in its efforts to solve the 
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APPROPRIATIONS OF THE SHORT SESSION. 


These appropriations are for the fiscal year endit.g June 30th, 110. 


question of the relations between the executive and legislative 


departments of the national Government. We read: 


“This question Congress set before itself for settlement at the 
beginning of the session just closed. The end of the winter finds 
it with little or nothing accomplished. National legislators will 


have to face the issue from the very outset of the new 





Congress First Session Second Session. 
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both, 1908-09. 
soth, 1906—'o7 
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8790,580,185.16 
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907,044.005.05 
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57th, 1902—'03 
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55th, 1898-99... 
54th, 1806—'97 ere 469.404,010.41 
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757,007,464.72 
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514.424,019.49 


Total. 
,008,307,543 56 $1,048,543,659.50 $2,056,941,203 . of 
1,847,233,250.21 
1,601,357,010.14 
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1,9§3:3§9,075 0 
954,406,055 .13 
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session and must recognize that the problem involved is 
of farmore than passing significance. It is certain that 
up to date Congress has wholly failed even to indicate a 
solution that promises favorably. 

“The immediate difficulty in the situation lies in the 
general uncertainty how far the President must, with 
conditions as they are, go in practically initiating legis- 
\ation, Myr. Roosevelt has undertaken a great number of 
functions in this connection never before assumed by an 
American Executive, Inoutlining new fields of national 
contro), in ‘supplying Congress with data on the various 
topics recommended for its notice, and even in drafting 


a 
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From the New York * Tribune.”’ 
THE RECORD OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 


reforms either accomplished or begun, a total of 287 public laws 
enacted, and 57 treaties and conventions with foreign countries 
ratified. 
LrreRARY DIGEST of June 6, 1908. ‘That session, it will be re- 
membered, administered a shock to the country by the size of its 
expenditures, surpassing a)) records by appropriations amounting 
to $1,008, 397,543. 


The work of the first session was reviewed in THE 


In spite of a growing Treasury deficit the 
second session has passed that figure by more than $40,000,000. 
And the new Secretary of the Treasury has declared in a news- 
paper interview that the new Administration can not hope to run 
the Government more economically than did the last. “The first 
severe test of President ‘Taft's Administration,” says The Val) 
Street journal, “will have its center and determinate results in 
the measures he devises for safeguarding the public credit.” This 
session, remarks the Philadelphia 7é@ic Ledger (Ind.), empha- 
sizes the fact that for the American people “the day of low ex- 
penditures and low taxes has disappeared.” 

The Providence Jowrnal (\nd.) lays the increased expenditure 
at the door of “paternalism.” Thus: 

“More paternal schemes are being exploited; the aid of the 
Federal authorities is being asked for all sorts of enterprises, some 


good, some bad. . . . In the one item of pensions, for instance, 


there has been a rise of over $20,000,000 in seven years. Togoa 
little further back, our pension bill in 1878, 13 years after the close 


of the Civil War, was $27,000,000; in 1888 it had risen to $80,000,- 
000; in 1898, when the Spanish War broke out, it was $147,000,000 ; 


and in 1908 it had swollen to $154,000,000.” 


Others blame our militarism and the ever-hungry naval budget. 


TEN CONGRESSES. 


new legislation, to say nothing of forcing it upon, and 
even through, the legislative body, the past Administra- 
tion has broken all precedents. Congress has been 
restive and unwilling under the Executive lash. and while it 
has acquiesced i many matters it has of late rejected a great 
number of the 
White House. 


have emanated from the 
{In a good many instances the recommendations 


suggestions which 
laid aside have been those which should have been acted upon: 
while, in a number of the measures that have been forced through 
as a result of Executive pressure, unwise or hasty steps have un- 
doubtedly been taken. There is need of cooperation between the 


two branches of the Government, especially in view of the excep- 





Codification of penal laws. 

President’s salary increased to $75,000, with nothing additional 
for traveling expenses. 

Two 26,000-ton battleships authorized. 

New Copyright Law, extending fuller protection especially to 
musica) composers 

Opium importation and use prohibited for other than medicinal 
purposes. 

$800,000 appropriated for ltalian earthquake sufferers. 


Shipping-laws improved for greater security of passengers. 





OTHER IMPORTANT ACTS OF THE LAST SESSION. 


tional seriousness which has been assumed by certain questions, 
This is notably the case with legislation touching the tariff and 


other revenue problems. It may fairly be expected that Mr. 
Taft, with his personal charm and geniality, will restore friendly 


relations at the outset, but there remains the fundamental ques- 
tion whether it is requisite that the Executive should in future 


continue to criginate legislation more freely than in times past.” 


Ultimately, adds the same paper. the chief fault lies with Con- 
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gress, which has “failed to live up to its obligations and oppor- 


tunities.” To quote further: 


“To get the results that are desired it is essentially necessary 
that a much higher type of statesmanship should be exhibited in 
the legislative body. So long as the bulk of members consent to 
spend their time largely as errand boys for their constituents, or 
as legislative lobbyists hunting for places and patronage of various 


sorts, little can be expected except from the sma)) group of those 
who have more enlightened districts behind them.” 


THE SUFFRAGE STIR 


PT’O British Cabinet Ministers “the hight that ies in woman's 

eyes” has come to mean the light of battle, kindled at 
thought of the franchise stil] denied her. Jn this country the de- 
mand of women for votes, while less militant and spectacular in 
its expression, is perhaps not less significant than in England. 
In South Dakota the legislature has passed a resolution granting 
a referendum on the question of a constitutional amendment to 
provide equal suffrage in that State. A similar bill has passed 
the Washington legislature. In California and Nebraska similar 
resolutions received majority votes, but not the two-thirds required 
to submit the question to the people. In Kansas and in Oklahoma 
woman-suffrage bills failed of passage by only a few votes in each 
case. The woman-suffrage field-day at Albany this year was gen- 
erally admitted to be the most impressive demonstration of its kind 
that New York State has yet witnessed. Says the New York 
Evening Post: 

“If there was a delegation of women in opposition, that was but 
one proof more that the movement has now to be taken seriously, 
The old way of dismissing it with ridicule is no longer possible. 
And it is now a country-wide and world-wide movement. People 
talk of it as revolutionary, but the main revolution—that in the 
economic status of women—has already come. One speaker 
against the franchise gravely argued yesterday that sound politica) 
ideas could be acquired only in shops and offices and the profes- 
sions, and that, therefore, women could not be expected to have 
them. Apparently, she was unaware that shops and offices and 
the professions are swarming with women, All this new stirring 
of theirs for political rights is the inevitable result of their having 
to go out into the world to make their own way. It is only a ques- 


tion of time when democracies will find it expedient to give them 
the ballot to go with their bread-winning.” 


The stage at which the movement could invite ridicule has long 
since passed, remarks the New York (Vordd, which adds: “It has 
become as much as prohibition a recognized political creed, which 
from the number of its adherents and the substantiality of the 


arguments advanced is entitled to the serious consideration of the 
legislature.” Zhe Triéune, however, fails to see that the move- 


ment in this State has greatly increased in dimensions. We read: 


“The visit of the woman sutfragists and antisuffragists to Albany 
attracted more attention than usua) because the publicity agents 
of the suffragettes in London are just now the most ingenious pub- 
licity agents in the world and have fastened the eyes of everybody 
upon the suffrage movement. Besides, Sweden has just granted 
women the right to vote, and that raises the question whether a 
tendency in that direction has setin. Aside from this adventitious 
interest, the proceedings at Albany were of no greater concern 
than usual. Nothing new in the way of argument was brought 
forward by either side, which is not surprizing when it is remem- 
bered how many years the debate has been going on without getting 
anywhere. The position of the men in the legislature appears to 


be the historic position that they are ready to vote for woman 
suffrage as soon as they are convinced that a majority of women 
want it. Nor do we perceive that among women the cause has 
made any distinct progress. 

“A great many women say that as a matter of principle and jus- 
tice they should have the suffrage, but that as a matter of practise 
key are indifferent to it or would rather not have it. And a great 


any men say that, as a matter of principle and justice, woman 
should have the suffrage, but that, as a matter of deference to the 


sex, they will not give it to her until she wants it. If the brethren 
should ever make the mistake of declaring that asa matter of prin- 
ciple woman should not vote, that inherent defects unfitted her to 
exercise that privilege, that her entrance into politics would sub- 
stitute therein sentiment for sense, there might be a revolution in 
six months. But they don’t. She stoops to conquer? Well— 
whisper it—so does he. We see no signs that the long-established 
entente cordiale in the oldest diplomatic relations approaches a 
fracture.” 


The Boston Globe, on the other hand, detects the approach of 
a significant change in man’s ideals. Thus: 

“To-day a great change is coming over the spirit of man’s ideal 
of the feminine. It is gradually approximating a woman suited to 
his present needs, one in which companionship, not servi)ity nor 
adoration, predominates. This ideal may soon be developed far 











WHEN THE SUFFRAGE AGITATION WENT “VP IN THE AIR” 


A London suffragette made a balloon ascension with the purpose 
of attacking Parliament from above with woman-suffrage literature, 


The fact that the balloon was carried directly away from Westminster, 
say the enemies of the movement, shows in more senses than one 
which way the wind blows.” 


enough to admit within its outlines the woman who would help 
carry on the great work of governmer'*. 

Senator Root, who long ago enlisted on the side of the anti- 
suffragists, declared before the Constitutional Convention of 1894 


that the extension of the franchise to women would be “a loss to 


’ 


woman and an injury to the State.” At that time he said in part: 


“I would be useless to argue this if the right of suffrage were a 
natura) right. If it were a natura) right, then woman should have 
it, tho the heavens fall. But if there be any one thing settled in 
the long discussion of this subject it is that suffrage is not a natural 
right, but is simply a means of government, and the sole question 
to be discust is whether government by the suffrage of men and 
women will be better government than by the suffrage of men 


» 
alone, 
At Albany this year, according to a correspondent of 7%e ZAven- 


ing Post, the burden of the arguments advanced by those women 


who have organized to prevent the suffrage being thrust upon them 


was as follows: 


“se 


Let us alone,’ ‘we do not want it,’ ‘there should be less liberty, 


not more, in this country,’ ‘do not add this burden to our lives,” 
‘restrict, rather than extend the suffrage,’ ‘the place for women is 


SS 


— 


— 
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in the home,’ ‘it would not do what you expect,’ ‘it has wrought 
no commensurate benefit in the few States that have adopted it,’ 
‘the woman of the tenements and the immigrant woman is not fit 
to vote,’ ‘would you add vastly to the bulk of the ignorant elector- 
ms : ” 

ate?’ and so on. 

He found that the moral appeal and the enthusiasm were all on 
the side of the suffragists. 

Women have now the complete suffrage in the three Scandinavian 
countries of Norway, Sweden, and Finland, as well as the British 
colonies of Australia and New Zealand, and the American States 


of Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and Utah. 


INDIANA GOING DRY 


a: would be hard to exaggerate the excitement prevailing in 

Indiana and reflected in the pages of its newspapers as county 
after county, sometimes in groups of three or five in a single day, 
join the “dry” column, More than fifty of the ninety-two counties 
in the State have ousted the saloons by vote or remonstrance, the 
dispatches tell us, and more are expected to follow, while only one 
has voted “wet.” In addition to this the Democratic legislature, 
which was elected after herculean efforts by the liquor interests 
last fall, balked last week at repealing the County Option Law, 


and the brewers find all their money and labor gone for nothing. 


Both parties tried hard to keep friends with the “liberal element” 


and the antisaloon forces at the same time, says the Indianapolis 
News, and it expects further agitation in the next legislature. 


But Ze ews does not look for any let-up in the war on the 


saloon. It says: 
“The goal of the present movement against the drink traffic 
everywhere seems to be the abolition of the saloon. The failure 


of prohibition absolutely to prohibit, as is proved by results in 
Maine after a half-century of trial, and in Kansas, after a shorter 
trial, avails nothing. The question of making it more difficult to 
obtain drink is a later question. The present problem is to rid 
our life of the saloon. When this is attained, doubtless the matter 
of getting alcoholic drink at all will become more pressing. But 
the supporters of the traffic should not mistake the direction or 
pressure of the present movement. It is to abolish the saloon; to 


put the purveying of drink, if it exists at all, on another basis.” 


The following paragraphs from the news dispatches give a good 


idea of the vigor of the fighting : 


“In Howard County, the former home of John W, Kern, who 
was defeated for the Senatorial nomination by the brewers, Kern 
was made the issue of the dries, and men and women worked to- 
gether to rebuke the saloon element for his defeat. 

“In Grant County a number of repeaters sent from Indianapolis 
by the saloon men, who chartered a traction-car to take them to 
Marion, were arrested as they reached the city and were sent back 
with a warning not to return, One of the ministers at the polls 
recognized a repeater from Elwood, and clutching him by the 
throat held him till an officer arrived, The man was trying to vote 
when challenged by the minister. 

“The most effective work was done by the women and children, 
who appeared everywhere at the polls and laid siege to the voters 
before they could reach the ballot-boxes. 

“Tn all th jes women and school-children were at the polls 

1) all The COUNTIES WOMEN aNd SCHOOLCHiidren were at the pois 
a)) day in a drenching rain, wearing badges on which was printed : 
‘Vote for me,’ 

“At Washington Davies County, the women so effectually 
blocked the progress of the voting that the officers had to disperse 
them and warn them to keep away from the polls. 

“Reports from the five counties show that the total vote was 
about 85 per cent. of that cast at the November election. 

“At Decatur, Adams County, a man was working for the wets 
when a woman accosted him and reminded him that his only son 
had been doomed by the saloon. He burst into tears and, turning 
away, began to work for the dries and did effective service. 

“Hundreds of private carriages were placed at the disposal of 
temperance workers without charge, and many business houses in 
the towns closed for the day in order to give proprietors and clerks 


a chance to work at the po))s. 
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“In Fountain County, which gives a majority against the saloon 
of nearly 2,000, the schools were dismissed and the children of 


men addicted to drink were delegated especially to bring their 
fathers to the polls. There they were besieged by the workers, 


assisted by the wives and children of the ‘special objects of solici- 
tude,’ and many votes on which the liquor element depended were 


thus taken from them.” 


THE ACHE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


: | ‘HERE are more workmen idle now than in 1873 or 1893, says 
Mr. Gompers, and his statement is supported by the evi- 
dence of such centers as New York, Boston, and Chicago. It is 
said that 2,000,000 about represents the number of men in the 
United States who are out of employment. In Boston Morrison 
Swift leads an army of men out of work to the State House &s 
a demonstration in behalf of a relief bill which he proposes, and 
“work for the unemployed” is discust by sociological experts in 
Tremont Temple. In Chicago “there are tens of thousands of men 
who are willing and anxious and able to work who can not work.” 
“In New York,” says 7he Times, “unemployment is twice as 
severe as it has been for any period for which we have accurate 
records.” 
The Chicago Socta/zs¢ uses the situation in that city asa text 


for party propaganda. We read in part: 


“If the Socialist party controlled the city of Chicago its first 
care would be to see to it that men, women and children did not 
starve because men lacked work. It is true that property needs 
a police force to protect it. It is true that costly public buildings 
add to the beauty of a city, and Socialists would probably build 
larger and more beautiful ones than those we know to-day. But 
BEFORE any of these comes the CRY OF THE HUNGRY. 

“Socialists would set these unemployed at work. They would 
set them to producing the food and clothing and shelter that they 
need. Anarmy of those who are now unemployed could work 
this summer in the districts around Chicago raising the food for 
which their families are suffering. Another army could prepare 
that food, make clothing, and build houses. 

“TO PUT THE IDLE AT WORK, TO FEED THE HUNGRY, CLOTHE 
THE NAKED AND HOUSE THE HOMELESS SHOULD BE THE FIRST 
DUTY OF ANY GOVERNMENT. 

“Until these things are done all things can wait. But the other 
things need not wait long. The wealth that those who are now 
idle wouid produce would make possible greater things in educa- 
tion and culture than are dreamed of to-day. 

“ The election of even a few Socialist aldermen would compel 
PARTIAL relief to the unemployed, because it would tear away 


the veil of secrecy that now enshrouds this subject.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


AMONG Bonaparte’s effects note several slightly worn suits.— Boston Tran- 
Script. 
Wuuat the country seems to need is less unwritten and more unbroken law. 


New York Post. 


Some of them didn’t want Crum to handle the dough any longer.— Mil- 
waukee Sentine?. 


Horson probably regards the return of the fleet as one of the accidents of 
war.—Chticago Record-Herald. 


PHILADELPHIA has boycotted the Salome dancers. 


wickedness to political brands. 


Philadelphia limits its 


-—Chicago Record-Herald. 

With Arkansas threatening to go dry it looks as tho New York will soon be 
the only oasis in the great American desert.— New York Sun. 

Mr. FarrBanks has acquired a California fruit-ranch and is in a position to 
decline any and a)) offerings of more lemons.—New Y ork Press. 

SENATOR PLATT’s autobiography is said to be so carefully edited that young 
people may read it without the slightest interest,—Augusta Chronicle, 

THE Rev. Dr. Shannon would have the word ‘‘ obey’’ expunged from the mar- 
riage service. That would eliminate the only humorous feature of the ceremony. 
—Washington Post. 

WITH respect to naming a battle-ship for Mr. Roosevelt, the question which 


the Washington Star raises is, ‘Could such a vessel be expected to endure the 


inaction which a navy must experience?’’-—— Atlanta Georgian. 











” FOREIGN COMMENT " 


HINDU ANARCHISTS MADE IN LONDON 


HAT London is itself the center of Indian anti-British agita- 

tion at the present moment, and that young Indians coming 

to be educated at the schools and universities of England are in- 
doctrinated on the spot with anti-Eng)ish sentiments is the state- 


ment of the London 7Z7mes. 





A native Indian, Shyamaji 
Krishnavarina by name, who 
took a First Class at Oxford, 
and is a British barrister of 
thirty-five years’ standing, has 
opened at his London home, 
“India House,”a_ center of 
treasonable propaganda for 
the native Indians, 600 in 
number, who dwell in Lon- 
don. We gather these partic- 
wars from the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, which adds that 
Mr, Krishnavarina publishes 
a mewspaper, called TZkhe 
[Indian Sociologist, printed 
in the British capital, but dis- 
seminated from Paris, where 
its editor is at this moment 
residing for “safety’s sake,” 
“This paper,” declares the 
Hamburg daily, “advocates 
the raising of a monument to 
the four ‘martyrs’ who re- 
cently laid down their lives for 
India, 7@¢., to those four 
murderers who were recently 
executed there.” Of the work of Mr, Krishnavarina we read 
in a letter to The 7imes - 

“What can we expect of the rising generation of young Indians 
if we allow their minds to be poisoned at the fountain-head in our 
own country by such open incitements to crime ? The ‘India House’ 


in Cromwell Avenue is, it must be remembered, a center largely 
frequented by Indian students who have been sent to England to 


complete the education which in many cases they have received in 
government institutions in India. . . . When even the murder of 


defenseless Englishwomen is being commemorated in our midst 


by monuments and scholarships for the encouragement of young 
Indians to go out and do likewise, the time has surely arrived for 
the responsible authorities to take action.” 

In illustration of the justice of these charges the Bombay corre- 


spondent of Zhe Ttmes writes: 














A WITHERED BRANCH, 


Kiamil Pasha, whose fall shows how 
the barren branches are being hewn 


down and cast into the fire in Turkey. 


“People are dismayed at the proportion of students who return 
to this country saturated with violent anti-British feeling, even 
when they have not been seduced into more dangerous courses, 

“The evils of this are being felt in divers ways. It is harder 


and harder for the sons of reputable Indian parents to obtain ad- 


mission to the best English educational centers, and so long as 
there is a danger of Indian students being sucked into the revolu- 


tionary maelstrom, it is becoming increasingly difficult to develop 
any system of government scholarships, tenable in England, which 
would make it possible to fill with Indians the expert posts now 
being created. The need for action is imperative since the anti- 


British circle in London has received energetic reenforcements. 


“Educated opinion would rejoice if English educational centers 
were purged of student revolutionaries and if a substantial agency 


for the tactful supervision of the studies of friendless students 


were created.” 


Mr. Krishnavarina, however, denies the existence of anything 
like anarchism even among the most extreme of Indian reformers. 


Of course at Paris he was besieged by newspaper-men, and Mr. 


Jaurts’s Humanité (Paris) gives a lively account of the Hindu 
agitator. He is described as “a man in easy circumstances, who 
spends his fortune in promoting the cause of India, He has the 
classic aspect and long-tailed frock coat of an English clergyman. 
This intractable enemy of British power exhibits all the refinement 
of university culture.” He proceeded to announce as the object 
of his agitation “the complete liberation of my country, without 
any restrictions, and the creation of a national Hindu government.” 
When asked about the bomb-throwing and alleged anarchism in 
India, he remarked, “ There are neither anarchists nor anarchism 
in India.” His policy is to boycott the English Government in 
India; he declared: “On the day when England finds that she has 
in her service neither policemen, nor soldiers, nor civil servants of 
the lower class, and the Englishman can not even find a cook to 


prepare his breakfast, English domination will be pretty nearly at 


an end.”—TZvraustations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHY KIAMIL PASHA FELL 


HERE are few men in Europe whose fall would cause the 
reverberations of surprize and wonder that follow the de- 
position of Kiamil Pasha, Prime Minister of Turkey. The inter- 
est in his fate seems to be due partly to popular concern for its 
effect on Turkish liberty and partly to diplomatic interest in the 
light it throws on the struggle between England and Germany for 
supremacy in Turkish politics. Kiamil was accused of being a 
reactionary, so he had to go, but the political observers in Europe 


have looked on with astonishment as the Turkish Parliament 


drives from his post the Prime Minister who in the eyes of many, 
as of the English press, has been regarded as the wisest and most 

















A NEW MAN OF POWER IN TURKEY. 
Riza Bey, President of the Turkish Parliament. He led what the 
French papers call “ the triumph of the Young Turks” in ousting 
Kiamil Pasha. 


capable of his nation. What adds to the difficulty, says the -rank- 


furter Zeitung, is that a man so clever in dealing with foreign re- 
lations has been removed in the midst of the Balkan difficulty. 


This is changing horses, midstream, with a vengeance. Yet we 
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are told that Kiamil Pasha was mistrusted as a 
possible reactionary. The Young Turks be- 
lieved that he intended to enlist a rival and 


Jess advanced body, the Abrar, or Liberal 
His con- 
duct had been unconstitutional, they pro- 
claimed, in that without parliamentary sanc- 
tion he had dismissed their war minister, Riza 


Pasha. 


Union, in his conflict with them. 


Accordingly a vote of want of con- 
fidence, with a majority of 198 to 8 voices, was 
passed against him and he resigned. This sud- 
den dismissal is interpreted by the European 
press as witnessing to the fact that the depu- 
ties are controlled by an outside organization, 
the Committee of Union and Progress. While 
this committee is represented in Parliament 
by the Young Turk party, it dictates to that 
When the 
deposed minister was interviewed by a rep- 


party the course they are to take. 


resentative of the .Vewe /'reze Presse (Vienna), 
he referred with some bitterness to the inter- 
ference of this committee, and is reported to 
have remarked that “power at this moment in 
Constantinople is in the hands of a society 
which I do not know and never can know. 
We now have the régime of the Janizaries 
restored.” 

Commenting on this utterance the London 


Times says: 





“For its success ... it is necessary that 





unheard only a month after it had exprest, 
unanimously and enthusiastically, its confi- 


dence in his policy.” 
Altho the English press universally takes the 


as The Times, the French press 
does not regard the matter in the same light. 


same view 


“Parliament acted in a most brutal] manner in 
their dismissal cf the Minister,” declares the 
Liberté (Paris), “and to bring about the fall of 
the Grand Vizier merely because he was not 
pleasing the 


to Young Turks outside the 


Parliament involves the most deliberate vio- 


> 


lation of the constitution.” Moreover: 


“Turkish liberty is too young to undergo 
with impunity attacks like these, especially 
when made by its inaugurators. Parliament- 
ary anarchy, complicated by military rebel- 
lion, would prove just as fatal to the country 
as the reaction which is so much dreaded, 
and yet at present is scarcely threatened. The 
first duty of constituents is to respect their 
constitution. This course of action is de- 
manded both in the interests of the good rep- 
utation of the Empire abroad and of peace at 
home.” 

Very different is the view taken by Léon 
(Paris). He 
gazes deeply into the diplomatic situation. 


Bailby in his J/x/ransigeant 


He thinks that the fall of Kiamil is a triumph 
for the Young Turks and for England, anda 


defeat for Germany. He admits that Kiamil 








Parliament, in giving or withholding its con- 
fidence, should be free from any outside, and 
especially any military, pressure, such as there 
is only too much reason to fear was applied by the Committee of 
Union and Progress to secure the recent vote of want of confi- 
dence in Kiamil Pasha. The employment of such pressure, which 
is affirmed by the late Grand Vizier in the interview published by 
the Veuwe Freie Presse. . fully explains the extraordinary 
volte face performed by the Chamber which condemned Kiamil 


THE KAISER AS A HIGHLANDER AT A 
FANCY-DRESS BALL, 


was “clever,” that he had “a smile for all.” 
But he was particularly set upon conciliating 
Germany. Consequently England was op- 
posed to him and “supported the Young Turk centralists as a 
means toward securing her own personal hand in the control of 
the Ottoman Empire.” The writer concludes : 


“For what is England’s object ? To shut German exploitation 


out of Turkey, to hinder the opening of the Bagdad railway, whose 
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THE MEETING. 


WHAT CLOSE FRIENDS! 


HOW IT WILL END. 


EDWARD AND ABDUL HAMID. 


Wakre /acoé (Stuttgart). 
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KING EDWARD AT THE AGE OF THREE. 


THE KAISER AT THE AGE OF FOUR. 


WILLIAM IN KILTS WITH HIS SISTER CHARLOTTE. 


When Queen Alexandra reached her rooms in the palace at Berlin it was to find the picture of Edward at the age of three hanging on the wall. 
It was painted at Windsor Castle by Wilhelm Hensel, the German historical and court painter, 


LITTLE CROWN JEWELS. 


completion would render Turkey the vassal of Vienna and Berlin. 
Thus the dismissal of Kiamil is a victory for England. Is it a 


decisive victory ? We do not believe it is..—7vanslations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE “CROWNED DRUMMER” OF 
GERMANY 


F there is one journalist in Germany who professes to be a 
voice crying in a wilderness it is Maximilian Harden, the ex- 
poser of the Court camarilla, and the accuser of the fallen and 
disgraced von Eulenberg. This man seems to be utterly fearless, 
and ina recent number of the Zukunft (Berlin), of which he is 
editor, he flies at still higher game and makes a strict analysis of 
what he considers the real character of William II. According to 
Mr. Harden the Kaiser is simply an embodiment and personifica- 
tion of the general German character in the twentieth century. He 
has been formed by the inert assent of his people. 
his ideals are all materialistic. 


Consequently 
The aim of his mind is to acquire 
more than he has; he loves quantity rather than quality, and has 
not a spark of that genius which aspires after the ideal. Heisa 
mere drummer, we are told, a royal agent and trade solicitor, con- 
stantly bawling to the nations to believe in him and buy his 


goods. This writer declares: 


“The faults charged to the Kaiser are merely the faults of the 
German people. The sad debasement of these latter days all have 
their origin in the people. For the past fifteen years they have 
acquiesced in a policy which has been bringing them nearer and 
nearer to the brink of acatastrophe ; they have loved to be led along 
this path, and still love to follow its perilous descent. If the nation 
had taken an independent stand at the beginning of William I[I.’s 
reign he could never have thus seduced them from the straight 
way. A few did attempt a vain resistance, others permitted mat- 
ters to drift, but the majority thought themselves on the highroad 
to prosperity and progress. Even the opposition did not see the 
trend of things, but were contented with challenging details, un- 
essential points of policy. They viewed things trom a party stand- 
point and were particular only about trifles.” 

The consequence was that the people worked hand in hand with 


the Kaiser’s love of material gain and imperial aggrandizement. 
They both became victims to “a cold-blooded passion for gain.” 
Prince and people became accomplices in the reciprocal degrada- 
tion. To quote further: 

“The Kaiser and his subjects were equally overcome by the spell 
of quantity. Both felt an equal scorn for the aristocracy of quality. 
Thus their highest and most sacred enthusiasm was enlisted on the 


side of national expansion, the gathering of instruments which 
would serve in the wielding of power. They loved to gloat over 
the possession of labor, capital, science, and art merely because 
it was their own possession. . . . The result is the present period 
of covetousness ; when wealth is eagerly amassed, and bold enter- 
prise and the dreariest industry are the main characteristics of life. 
The German people are an iron race, they are almost great in 
material things, and quite untouched by the canker of sloth, but 
they are utterly shallow, bold without grace, strong but not beauti- 
ful, clever but not wise, of good behavior but without instinctive 
morality. They have no spontaneous reverence for things which 
ought to be revered, and on this point William II. is their proto- 
type.” 

Despite his romantic leanings the Kaiser is the representative of 
the banks, ships, and factories of his country, On this point his 


impulsiveness is superseded by a cold-blooded spirit of barter ; 
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GERMAN AND ENGLISH PEACE ANGELS. 
GERMAN ANGEL.—-‘I'll gladly shake hands if you will only 
take off those mitts!” Simplicissimus (Munich.) 
yet he has neither “the more exalted critical judgment ” nor “defi- 
nite purposes in life.” His purpose is that “of the moment,” and 
eyen in his enjoyments he shows a want of cultured taste. In the 


words of Mr. Harden: 
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“He is a sovereign imbued with all the peculiar illusion of com- 
mercial life, and exhibits the faults which belong to the shifting 
aspects of a transition period. The merchants, who form now the 
most powerful class in the land, hai! William II. as their best 
drummer. Tothis crowned ‘traveling salesman’ the whole nation, 
now become a nation of traders, bends the knee. It has grown 
rich under his régime and now, when his blunders threaten to hin- 
der business, the first to vituperate and belittle him are those who 
have profited most from his splendid charlatanry.”— 77vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CAUSE OF GERMAN HARD TIMES 


) ope financial depression in Germany is the main theme of dis- 

cussion in the economic and other journals of Europe. 
While the coal and iron trade and the industries which depend on 
them are at a low ebb, largely through the influence of a restrictive 
tariff, the chief difficulty centers about the price of food products. 
Altho the protection of corn and meat was intended to enrich the 
whole country, it has not even enriched the farmer, for the people 

















A CAT-AND-DOG AGREEMENT. 
The Franco-German pact over Morocco. 


—Fischietto (Turin). 


are living on horse-flesh and other even baser meats. The treas- 
ury misses the duties on imports which the people are too poor to 
consume. The number of the unemployed is increasing. Yet at 
the last meeting of the German Agricultural Council in Berlin, as 
reported by the Berlin 7ageszeztung, the Chancellor in his speech 
observed : 


“In the year 1900 I sought and obtained the Kaiser’s approval 
of my agrarian program of increased protection and increase of 
corn and live-stock duties. Iam still faithful to that program and 
am still determined to recognize the importance of the home mar- 
ket and to preserve the steadying ballast with which agriculture 
supplies the ship of state. As to financial reform, you must re- 


member that great empires have been wrecked by inability to order 
their finances. Upon a solution of Germany’s present difficulties 


depend the honor, welfare, power, and safety of the country.” 


The “financial reform” referred to means Mr. Sydow’s scheme 
for increasing taxation. The reason why the protection of these 
home-products does not dispel the cloud of depression, says George 
Gothein, in Nord und Sued (Berlin), is that those whom the de- 
pression most affects are consumers of the taxed articles, and not 


producers. It is these consumers whose want of employment em- 


phasizes the dangers of the situation. They can neither buy 
domestic nor imported eatables, and the treasury is consequently 
impoverished by the diminution of import duties received. 

Mr. Gothein plainly declares that Germany is unable to feed it- 
self. Germany, with its population of 60,641,278, has only about 
86, 69,484 acres under cultivation; the United States, with a popu- 
lation now reckoned at some 85,000,000, has a cultivated area of 
776,965,280 acres. Hence, he concludes, the absurdity of barring 
out foreign products by a tariff which is merely to be spent on 
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battle-ships and armies. 


resources he observes: 


In consequence of our large agricultural 


“In America the financial depression which has recently been so 
universally experienced begins slowly to abate, while here there 
are to be noticed scarcely any signs of such achange. This may 
be thought remarkable in spite of the fact that the wholesale and 


retail price of agricultural products has, through skilful manipu- 
lation, reached an astonishing height. The old proverb, ‘If the 


farmer thrives, all thrive,’ may be applicable in a country where 
agriculture engages the main portion of the population, and where 
a good harvest results in a lowering of the prices of provisions, It 
has no application in Germany, where scarcely a fourth of the pop- 
ulation are occupied with the cultivation of the soil, for Germany 
is a state in which the preponderance of manufactures and indus- 
tries is apparent.” 


He appeals to the members of the Reichstag to change this 
terrible tariff law in its application to the necessaries of life, and 
says: 

“The party which at present holds the majority in the Reichstag, 
and on whom rests the responsibility for the policy which obtains, 
must impose upon the Government another agricultural program. 
We Germans are still in the infancy of our political experience. 


We have, as yet, all the disadvantages and none of the advantages 
of a constitutional government. We have been for many years fixt 


in this condition, but now dire necessity compels us to demand 
that Parliament, and neither Kaiser nor Chancellor, be held re- 


sponsible for the current policy and its results.”— 7ranslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


HORRORS OF RUSSIAN EMIGRATION—While the Germans 
are insinuating themselves into Russia, buying up lands, mines, 
and factories, and monopolizing the activities of the city trade- 
centers, the native Russians are fleeing from their country. In 
their native land they are threatened by the knout, the ga)lows, or 
Siberia. Yet. ften by going abroad they may be said to step out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. In the slums of the foreign cities 
they perish by thousands. Another result of this emigration is that 
the band of emigrants to Paris, London, or Berlin, are very often 
joined by rogues and hypocrites who learn from the exiled revolu- 
tionaries the secrets of the plotters and agitators who are left be- 
hind in Russia. From this source they furnish information to the 
police at home. This we learn from an article by W. Korkof in 
the Oérazovanza (St. Petersburg), who declares that the emigration 
from Russia was begun by those who, by mere chance, had become 


mixt up with the revolutionary movement. Thus we read: 


“People who knew nothing whatever about the revolutionary 
movement became accidentally involved in it, and fled ev” masse 
from Russia, for fear of troubles, of massacres, of fusillades, or 
the confiscation of their property. Convicts and common rogues 
took advantage of this emigration to slip into the ranks of the 
political emigrés, and to learn their secrets. They were then, by 
the favor of the Government, permitted to reenter Russia, to whose 
authorities they betrayed the secrets of their former comrades. 
The police, of course, encouraged the escape of these worthless 
wretches and kept them well supplied with means. At the same 


time these pretenders betrayed the plots of the revolutionaries and 
won a bad name in Europe for Russian political exiles.” 


There is, however, another class of Russian exiles, genuine 
patriots, to whom the condition of things in Russia has brought 


nothing but want and despair. As the writer puts it: 


“ Besides these mouchards and sham accomplices of the revo)u- 
tionaries who make a living out of the emigration, there are those 
to whom it means death. Among these are the endless lines of 
workingmen, of ‘Intellectuals,’ and even of entire families who are 
either compromised by revolutionary associations or are refugees 
from the pogrom. Knowing not a single word of the language 
spoken in a foreign land, destitute of any resources whatever, they 
wander from capital to capital in Europe in search of a living, 
and very many of them perish from hunger or commit suicide.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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DANGERS OF THE MARATHON RUN 


F late, troops of boys, of all sizes and ages, clad in more or 
less gauzy raiment, have been seen puffing along the public 
roads, in various stages of exhaustion. Upon inquiry, the observer 


learns that he is witnessing a “Marathon race.” This term, once 


descriptive of a foot-race from Marathon to Athens, Greece, in 
fancied imitation of the feat of the messenger who bore to the Attic 
capital the news of the famous victory over the Persians, seems 
now to be applied to any foot-race over highroads. Running in 
the open air is good exercise, but it should not be indulged in to 
the point of exhaustion; and physicians are warning teachers and 
parents against this kind of competition. Long cross-country 
chases, “hare-and-hounds,” and the like, are open to the same ob- 
jection. In England a letter on the subject has been published by 
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long hours of office work and indulgence in tobacco; there isa 
great deal of talk about the athlete’s heart, but very little definite 
proof that permanent cardiac trouble is produced by overindulgence 
in athletics Jer se. In the type of athletes who suffer from heart 
trouble, syphilis and indulgence in alcohol and tobacco have to be 
reckoned with. Disorders of cardiac action produced by excessive 
effort in the untrained state quiet down and entirely disappear with 
rest and abstention from tobacco, and leave, we believe, the heart 
not one whit the worse. From pathologists we can gain no definite 
evidence that the hearts of athletes are enlarged beyond that de- 
gree which is the natural response to the increased work required 
of it. The navvy and the blacksmith carry out daily for many 
years the severest toil, while, the athlete’s period of strain is usu- 
ally short. . . . We fail to see any reason for stopping boys run- 
ning cross-country races so long as they are fit and enjoy it, and 
the distances are of moderate length. The practise which requires 
severe criticism is that of compelling all boys alike to run these 

















HAYES TRAINING SCHOOLBOYS FOR A MARATHON RACE. 


Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Thomas Barlow, Drs. Goodhart and 
Hale White, and Sir Alfred Fripp, all eminent authorities, in 
answer to an inquiry by Mr. J. Herbert Farmer, an old football 
captain. The signers of the letter, as reproduced in Zhe British 


Medical Journal (London, February 13), write as follows: 


“We have no hesitation in saying that we consider that school 
and cross-country races exceeding one mile in distance are wholly 
unsuitable for boys under the age of nineteen, as the continued 
strain involved is apt to cause permanent injury to the heart and 
other organs.” 


Mr. Farmer states that the publication of this statement may 


“save many a boy from physical wreckage in his youth or later 
years,” but the editor of the journal in which the communication 


appears is inc)ined to think that his condemnation is too sweeping. 
Says the editor: 


“We feel inclined to ask whether, if there were definite evidence 
of ‘permanent injury’ to and ‘wreckage’ of boys’ lives, we should 
not have had an expression of opinion from the medical officers of 
public schools which would have prevented the continuance of the 
practise. A race or wrestle for sport is like a race or struggle for 
life. The body is spent to the utmost, the consumption of oxygen 
temporarily becomes greater than the supply, and lactic acid and 
other products of incomplete oxidation poison the heart and mus- 
cles. But the body has been evolved and is built to stand such 
strains in the struggle for existence ; it recovers, as a rule, quickly 
from its temporary intoxication by fatigue products. The healthy 
boy is far less likely to push himself to the extreme of exhaustion 
than the man. The schoolboy, as a rule, is in better training than 
the city week-end athlete (over nineteen), who is handicapped by 


races. If the boys are left to themselves, only those constitution- 
ally fit for such exercises willtake to it. The others will stand 
aside. If compulsory games and runs are enforced, there ought 
to be strict medical’inspection, so that none of the unfit and un- 
trained may be compelled to do muscular work beyond their powers, 


The training and development of the boys’ physique should be as 
important a part of the schoolmaster’s charge as the training of 


mind and character. In this respect reform is urgently wanted, 
but we can not see any reason for frightening all boys off cross- 


country runs, and setting up the idea that it is safe to indulge in 
such runs after nineteen, and not before. Boys should be taught 


to run, not to win or break records, but to improve their physique 
and increase their enjoyment of life. A return to the true spirit 
of sport is what is required.” 


A POLE-LESS ARCTIC EXPEDITION—An Arctic explorer who 
boldly avows that he goes, not to hunt the pole, but solely to secure 
scientific data, is something of acuriosity. Most such expeditions 
bring back scientific information, but their primary object seems 
to be to get farther north than the present holder of the record for 
this kind of achievement. Says a writer in La Nature (Paris, 
February 13): 

“Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian navigator who effected the 
northwest passage two years ago, is getting ready for a new polar 
expedition. His intention, as he announces modest)y, is not to 
break the record for the farthest north, but to make a systematic 
study of the depths of the Arctic Ocean. He wil) advance as far 
as he can along the ice-floes, and, cytting holes in the ice, will 
plunge sounding instruments, etc., therein, and so pursue his ob- 
servations patiently, He thinks, quite reasonably, that no other 
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sea will lend itself so favorably to the kind of minute exploration 
that he is planning. The /vam, Nansen’s famous ship, wi) carry 
the expedition, whose starting-point is fixt at Point Barrow, the 
most northern point of the American continent. After )eaving 
this spot the expedition will be entirely without communication 
with the outer world. Jt wil] remain four or five years in the 
polar seas, giving itself up to the slow motion of the drifting ice. 
The ram, which will leave Norway in January, 1910, will carry 
provisions for seven years.”—7Zyaunslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


A LIFE-SAVING CAGE 


NOVEL but simple and effective apparatus devised by a 


4 German inventor for rescuing sailors who have fallen over- 


board has recently been subjected to interesting tests at Hamburg, 
and the results have proved completely satisfactory. The device 


has been adopted by the German Admiralty, and every German 




















By Courtesy of the **Scientifie American.” 


HOISTING AND SWINGING LIFE-SAVING CAGE TO SHIP’S DECK. 


naval vessel will be equipped with the appliance. Says the Eng- 
lish correspondent of The Scientific American (New York, 
February 13): 


“The apparatus, as may be seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration, is of avery simple character, comprizing a cylindrical 
cage, built up of rope ladders disposed around the periphery of the 
circularframework. There are in all six of these ladders anchored 
top and bottom to iron hoops and with a supporting hoop midway 
between the end pieces. When extended in the manner shown, 
the cage is about 13 feet in height by some 4 feet in diameter. 

“The floor of the cage is built up of rope-netting of fairly close 
mesh to afford an easy foothold, while at the top the rope side 
members of the Jadder are continued to form a cone terminating 
in an iron ring, by means of which the whole apparatus may be 
slung from a hook working with a block and tackle. When not in 
use the whole folds up into a small space, collapsing much after 


the same manner as a Chinese lantern, so that it can be stowed 
away in any convenient spot.” 


If a pinnace capsizes or a sailor falls overboard, a davit or spar 
carrying a block and tackle is run cut over the ship’s side and the 
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pulley rope made fast to the top of the cage, which is then thrown 
toward the scene of the accident. The throwing causes the cage 
to distend, so that the man in the water can grasp a rung of one of 
the ladders or climb on the outside of the cage, a sufficient Jength 
of which is kept well above the water, Says the writer: 


“The advantage of the apparatus is that it can be used for saving 
a number of men simultaneously with the least trouble, being 
simply thrown in their midst, when it is easily grasped by all, so 
that the risk of drowning is minimized. Even in the event of one 
or more of the immersed men being non-swimmers, risk of drown- 
ing is reduced, since the appliance can easily be hauled toward 
the helpless by one who is a swimmer, or trained toward the spot 
by means of the spar tackle to which it is attached. For use in 
tropical waters, where the seas are infested by marine foes, it is 
especially useful, since there is sufficient space between the ladders 
to allow rescued persons to make their way into the interior of the 
cage. This done, the cage with its human freight is simply hauled 
up out of the water by the block and tackle, swung round, and 
safely deposited upon the deck. 

“Tt will thus be seen that the device is very simple, both in de- 
sign and operation, and that it dispenses with all preliminaries. 
Upon large war-ships it can be stowed with the hoisting rope at- 
tached, in various out-of-the-way places on the upper deck, ready 
for instant casting overboard by hand. The rope can be attached 
to the spar block and pulley tackle while the drowning are grasping 
the appliance, and the device immediately hoisted and swung in- 
board. The central hoop not only prevents the rope ladders from 
bulging or becoming entang)ed, so that when thrown out the cage 
expands immediately, but it is also useful for the attachment of a 


steadying-line held from the deck during the hoisting and hauling- 
in operations.” 


WHO OWNS THE AIR? 


OW far up does land ownership extend? Evidently for 
some distance above the actual surface, for one can not 
live in two dimensions; we need space for our houses and barns. 


Just as evidently not to an indefinite distance, for to claim owner- 


ship of the heavenly bodies would be absurd, especially as John 


Smith might then alternately hold title to Mars, Jupiter, and Venus, 


as their positions changed relatively to the earth. Where, then, 


shall we draw the line? Says Casszter’s Magazine (February) : 


“The matter is an interesting one for many reasons. The old 
law that real property rights extended down to the middle of the 
earth, and up to the heavens, was formulated when the ability to 
occupy these extremes was very limited, and it remains to be seen 
whether ownership can be maintained in Jocalities in which effect- 
ive occupancy can not be held. This is especially true of national 
domain, and if we accept the definition that property is that which 
one is able to defend, the domain of the air is held by a very un- 
Certain tenure, 

“ That the owner of Jands and buildings should be protected from 
invasion from any passing aeroplane or dirigible must be accepted, 
and while it does not precisely appear how a machine can be pre- 
vented from passing high above a house, it seems as if the aerial 
navigator may well be held )iable for any trespass which he may 
commit in descending. 

“Students of history of property rights have found interest in 
reviewing the gradual development of ownership in land, while the 
extent and limitations of property rights in water have formed a 
further subject for study, in view of the physica) differences between 
the land and the ocean, Now, withthe advent of space-telegraphy 
and of aerial navigation, enabling almost any one to send messages 
over landmarks and national boundaries without stringing visible 
wires: or of passing high over lands and cities, arsenals, and forti- 
ficatioons withut let or hindrance, the whole question as to what 
constitutes rea) ownership comes up anew. 

“In the international conferences which have been held to con- 
sider the regulation of space-telegraphy it has been ruled that the 
air is free, so far as its use in connection with the transmission of 
messages is concerned, 

“It seems as if any attempts to control the movements of flying- 
machines in the air above private or national property will have to 
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be considered upon much the same basis, at least until some effect- 
ive method of aerial police regulation can be effected, so that the 


whole question is indeed ‘in the air,’ and from present appearance 
it is probable that it will remain so for some time to come.” 


TWIN EARTHQUAKES 


Scan phenomenon, consisting of two series of vibrations, 

separated by an interval of two or three seconds, is, we are 
told, especialy noticeab)e in the British )s)es, where these double 
shocks are of frequent occurrence. In each series the vibrations 
increase in strength to a maximum and then die away, the total 
duration of the shock, including the interval, varying from about 

















PRODUCTION OF TWIN EARTHQUAKES BY GROWTH OF A FOLD. 


eight to twelve seconds. These twin earthquakes are due, we are 


told by Dr. Charles Davison, who writes of them in A vow/ledge 


and Scientific News |London, ¥ ebruary), to two separate impulses 
resulting from a single generative effort. Dr. Davison illustrates 


this type of shock by one felt in and around Derby in 1893. He 
says: 

“The area disturbed by this earthquake was not less than 12,000 
square miles, and in all parts of it, with the exception of certain 
places like Duffield, the double shock was observed. When a)) 
such places are plotted on a map, and also those where there was 
only one shock, a definite )aw of variation js at once evident. The 
single shock was felt within a narrow rectilinear band, about five 
miles wide, running centrally across the inner isoseismals in a 
direction at right angles to their longer axis. . . . This band [is] 
known as the sywkinetic Gand. . . . Outside the band there was 
always an appreciable interval between the two parts of the shock, 
its average length being three seconds, but, at places close to the 
band, the interval was much shorter than elsewhere, while near the 
boundaries of the band two maxima of intensity were observed. 

“It is evident, from the wide area over which the twin shock was 
felt and from the existence of the synkinetic band, that the two 
series of vibrations can not have been due to the duplication of a 
single impulse by reflection or refraction, to the separation of the 
direct and transverse waves, nor to the repetition of the impulse 
within the same focus. ‘The only possible interpretation of the 
evidence is that there were two detached foci, and, moreover, that 
the impulses within them occurred at the same instant, otherwise 
the synkinetic band, in which the two series of waves coalesced, 
would have been curved and not straight. The two impulses were 
nearly equal in strength, tho that within the southern focus was 
slightly the stronger... .... 

“Next to the existence of two detached foci the most significant 
feature of these twin earthquakes is the synkinetic band, The 
mere fact that the waves from the two foci coalesced along a band 
passing between the corresponding epicenters shows that the inter- 
val between the occurrence of the two impulses, when not abso- 
lutely simultaneous, was less than the time taken by the earth- 
waves to cross the interfocal region. In other words, the second 
impulse was not a consequence of the first. It was not due, as in 
an after-shock of a simple earthquake, to the increased stress re- 
sulting from an earlier displacement. The impulses must have 
originated in two detached regions by a single generative effort, 

“Simple displacements, either simultaneous or successive, being 
thus incapable of producing a twin earthquake, the only movement 
that can do so is one of rotation; and in the formation of crust- 
folds, and especially along their transverse intersection by faults, 
it is evident that such movements must be taking place continually.” 


The movement supposed to produce the twin shocks is shown 
diagrammatically in the figure. ‘The continuous )ine represents a 
stratomm of a crust-fold; C the crest, 7 the trough, and MW the 
middle limb, and the broken line the same stratum after a step in 
the growth of the fola. The resu)t of such a movement w))) c)ear)y 
be displacements, nearly or quite simultaneous, in two detached 
foci, C and 7; with an intermediate region of little or no displace- 
ment in that portion of the middle limb J/ about which the rota- 
tion has occurred. The writer goes on: 

“}¥ the explanation be a correct one, the mean distance between 
the epicenters of twin earthquakes should be roughly equal to that 
between successive crests and troughs of crust-folds. The materials 
for an estimate of the latter distance for this country do not exist 
in an accessible form, but for France the mean distance, as meas- 
ured along several lines of Prof. Marcel Bertrand’s map of syn- 
clinal folds, lies between nine and twelve miles. The mean distance 
between the epicenters of British twin earthquakes is about ten or 
eleven miles,” 


AN ELECTRIC MAILING-MACHINE 


DEVICE driven by an electric motor, for sealing, stamp- 
ing, and counting letters, is described and illustrated in 
Popular Electricity (Chicago, February), which magazine believes 
that the mechanical mailer will find a wide application in business 
houses. Says the writer 
“The machine will readily perform its various operations on 150 
letters per minute, and may be speeded up to turn out considerably 
more when required. 


“The )etters in bunches are held against an automatic feed, 
which permits only one envelop at a time to pass its flap overa 
meta) disk which revolves in water. As the envelop advances the 
stamps are fed forward, cut off, moistened, and rolled upon the 


passing letter. After the envelop-flap is moistened, and the stamp 

















MAILING-MACHINE. 


simultaneously attached, the letter passes between a series of rolls 
under pressure, and then emerges and is automatically stacked. 
A counter records each stamp as it passes upon the envelop, and 
thus furnishes a check upon the amount spent for postage. More- 


over, the stamps can not be removed from the machine except by 
the clerk to whom the key is entrus* >i. 


“The source of power being furaished by an electric motor, no 
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labor is involved in the operation of the machine, except the feed- 


ing of the Setters in bunches. The motor is attached by a flexible 
lamp-cord to an ordinary electric-lighting socket, and to start the 
machine it is only necessary to turn the switch. A -horsepower 


motor will do the work, so that the charge for current is negligible.” 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOR-PLATES 


{ diye new French “ Autochrome” plates for the production of 

colored transparencies, placed on the market a little over a 
year ago, have already been described in these columns. They 
consist, as will be remembered, of ordinary sensitized plates cov- 
ered with a layer of transparent starch-granules of mixt primary 
colors. When the plate has 
been properly exposed and de- 
veloped, the granules corre- 
sponding to the color of that 
part of the image that fell upon 


them are left uncovered, while 


the dots of the other colors that 
are not wanted are hidden by a 
deposit of silver. The original 


tints are thus reproduced in the 


transparency with a certain 


measure of accuracy. 











ARRANGEMENT OF DOTS ON An Eng- 
NEW COLOR-PLATES, ° . ’ 
lish frm has now devised a plate 
which, altho employing the same principle, carries it out in a 
different way. Says Mr. Chapman Jones, writing in A nowledge 


and Scientific /Vews (London, January): 


“In the Autochrome plates the necessary three colors are dis- 


tributed over the plate by dyeing starch-granules, mixing them, 
and spreading a single layer of them over the surface, while in the 
‘Thames’ plate the disposition of the colors is symmetrical and 
regular, the red and green being put upon the plate as round dots 
of colored inks, while the blue fills in the spaces between them, 
as shown ona considerably enlarged scale in the figure. These 
dots are very much Jarger than starch-granules, but they are just 
smal] enough to be invisible to a normal unassisted eye. Indeed, 
the separate colors appear to me rather more visible on the Auto- 
chrome than on the ‘Thames’ plate, because the color unit of the 
former is not the single starch-granule but groups of granules, for 
it seems impossible to thoroughly mix them. The Autochrome 
plate is a single plate complete in itself, but the ‘Thames’ plate 
consists of two plates, the party-colored screen, and the sensitive 
plate, which are separate. They are brought together for expo- 
sure, film to film, the sensitive plate alone is taken for develop- 
ment, etc., and when finished and dry it is replaced upon the colored 
screen by means of register-marks and observation of the colors 
of known objects, and the two are bound together to form the 
transparency. The method of separate plates has the advantage 
that the color-screen is not lost if the sensitive plate is spoiled, and 
there is no risk of injury to the color-screen by the reagents used 
in developing, reversing, and fixing the image. On the other hand, 
tho it is easy to place the two plates together in approximately the 
correct relative position for binding, I find it very difficult indeed 
to get them exactly right, for a microscopic examination almost 
always shows a want of correspondence between the developed 
dots and the colored dots, so that a little of the wrong colors come 
through, and this practically results in diluting the color that 
should be with white light. It appears that the makers intend 
shortly to issue a plate complete in itself. There is also the diffi- 
culty of a want of intimate contact between the two films, for altho 
the glass used is of very excellent quality it is not possible to get 
the films so close as if the second were coated on to the first, and 
the result is that by looking through the compound plate in a 
slightly oblique direction, the colors are noticeably different.” 


One great advantage of the “ Thames” plate, we are told, is that 
it is eight to twelve times as fast as the Autochrome. The emul- 
sion is exceedingly sensitive to red light, and the colors are trans- 
parent, while those of the Autochrome are only translucent, because 
of the structure of the starch-granules. 


to greater rapidity. 


Both these conditions tend 
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OUR “FARCICAL” FORESTS 


HE assertion that forest-preservation is a farce, and the forests 


themselves of little practical use, made recently in 2ug7- 
neering-Coutracting (New York), and reproduced in these columns, 


A corre- 
N. Darling, of Chicago, writes to the same paper 


has attracted some little attention among engineers. 
spondent, J. 


(February 17), avowing a “surprized interest” in the statement. 
He says: 


“ Granting, for the moment, that all you claim for ‘concrete )um- 
ber’ is true—that it is destined to displace timber for general in- 
dustrial purposes, I am surprized that you utterly ignore all aspects 
of the question of forest-preservation other than that which pertains 
to the direct use of timber for purposes of construction. 

“You certainly are not unmindful of the fact that it is only 
through the conservation of the forests about the head-waters of 
our streams that anything like uniformity of flow may be main- 
tained—a uniformity that is absolutely essential to the successful 
cultivation of the great river-basins of our country, and tothe navi- 
gation and water-power of the future. 


“The fact needs merely to be stated to be recognized, that the 
denudation of the forests about the head-waters of the rivers causes. 


great and sudden rushes of water that wash away the soil from 
above, and deluge the farms below, followed by long periods of 
low water, or none at all, I need only to point you to treeless 


countries for an exemplification of the unrehability of the rivers. 
for the great purposes of agriculture, navigation, and water-power. 


No storage of water by artificial means can be made so useful for 
all the great purposes mentioned as the storage by the natural pro- 
cess—through the agency of standing forests. 

“But, dismissing any consideration of the collateral advantages 
of forests, are your Claims, in the article mentioned, warranted by 
facts ? 

“*Concrete lumber’ is good; but can you make it without timber 


forms ? 

“It may be monumental folly for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company {0 plant trees for future use as ties; but} have yet to 
learn of any railroad system in this country that -would prefer a 
concrete tie to a wooden one; and I am of the opinion that con- 
crete ties will be adopted only when the price of wooden ties be- 
comes prohibitive, if that unfortunate time arrives. 

“Vou speak of ‘the folly’ of setting apart forest-preserves, and 
removing them from private ownership and use. Vast sections of 
our country have been, and are being, devastated and destroyed 
by the reckless cutting on the part of the professional lumberman, 
by the general rapacity and wastefulness of individual enterprise, 
and by fires. And the whole intent and purpose of forest-conserva- 
tion is to check this wholesale destruction, and to substitute there- 


for a judicious and well-ordered use—a use that will supply reason- 
able want and, at the same time, keep up the supply.” 


To this criticism the editor of Exgineering-Contracting replies 


as follows; 


“ Answering our correspondent’s assertion that forests are needed 
to regulate ‘run-off,’ we are satisfied that forests serve but little 
useful purpose in that respect, and such purpose as they now serve 
will be much more economically and better served by the construc- 
tion of reservoirs from which power can be developed. 

“As to ‘forms’ for concrete, there is little doubt that steel will 
be used almost exclusively for forms in the future, because it can 
be reused an indefinite number of times and still possess a large 
scrap value. 

“ As for railroad ties, it is significant that the Italian Government, 
after years of experimenting, has just ordered 300,000 reenforced 
concrete ties for use on its railways. One-tenth the money spent 
in experimenting with reenforced concrete ties, that has been spent 
in buying lands and planting trees for tie timber, would have solved 
the ‘tie question ’ for the Pennsylvania Railroad. ...... 

“<The great conservation movement’ is great only in its narrow- 
mindedness. It finds its analogy in the old movement to preserve 
the American bison, or in the still older movement to preserve the 
stage-coach, orin the movement, older still, to stop the use of stage- 


coaches because they were displacing boats.” 


A suggestion that the supply of concrete is no more unlimited 
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than that of timber, and that our national wastefulness is likely to 


bring us to grief along both Sines, is madein The Engineering and 
Wining journal (New York, February 20) by Allerton S. Cush- 


man, assistant director of the Public Roads Office in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He says: 


“ Are we to understand that engineers and contractors are willing 
to look forward to a concrete age, which will be independent of 
the waste of natura) resources? The statistician tells us that the 
production of cement in 1890 was 335,000 barrels; in 1907 it was 


52,000,000 barrels, worth $56,000,000. Will some one tell us how 
many tons of coal will be required to manufacture the cement which 


the world wil) require during the present century? And then wil} 
some one go further and estimate how many board feet of lumber 
are likely to be used to make the forms required for concrete con- 
struction? ‘The organized effort which is now being made to edu- 
cate the people, so that wasteful extravagance shall cease, should 
receive the hearty support of the engineering profession and press. 
The following statement of Dr. I. C. White, State Geologist of 


West Virginia, is likely to become classic, and can not be too often 
reprinted: ‘ 
“*Tust as sure as the stn shines and the sum of two and two is 


four, unless this insane riot of destruction and waste of our fuel re- 
sources, which has characterized the past century, shall be speedily 


ended, our industrial 
power and supremacy 
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A NEW HIGH-SPEED STEEL 


feed steel-manufacturers in Sheffield, England, are now pre- 

pared to place on the market a stee) greatly superior in cut. 
ting-power to any existing steel is a piece of news that comes to 
us from across the water. An editoria) writer in The Jron Age 
(New York, February 18) is inclined to regard this as merely a 
phase of increased activity among a)) stee)-producers throughout 
the world. He sees a disposition everywhere to take advantage 
of all new inventions and devices tending to the improvement of 
steels, and believes that more than one variety of superior high- 


speed steel will be the result in the near future. Says this writer: 


“SO many jeremiads have issued from that side of the water in 
late years that the recent announcements from Sheffield, England, 
concerning a revolutionary high-speed steel are more than ordi- 
narily significant. There was not so much need at any time of 
more assertiveness on the part of the Sheffield producers, but the 
claims made for the new too)-stee) may mean a new birth of confh- 
dence in the British steel-trade at large. Professor Arnold, of 


Sheffield University, is now expressing surprize at the amount of 


commotion created by his statement that another year would see 
on the market British tool-steel quadrupling the cutting-power of 


any previously known 





will, after a meteor- 
like existence, revert, 


before the close of the 


present century, to 
those nations that con- 


serve and prize at their 
proper value their 


priceless treasures of 
carbon.’” 


A LIFTING-MAG- 
NET FOR HAND 
USE—The use of the 
electromagnet for Lift- 
ing iron, now so highly 
developed in connec- 
tion with heavy work, 
has been applied on 
a smaller scale ina 


“hand-magnet” made 











to metallurgy. 
“Promptly following 
this came the definite 
announcement by a 
Sheffield firm of a new 
steel meeting the terms 
of the prediction—the 
one, indeed, which 


Professor Arnold had 
in mind. Unconcealed 
ismay Was a first ef- 
fect of this statement 
on the Sheffield trade, 
makers expressing the 
fear that it might un- 
settle their trade a)) 
over the world and re- 
sult in the general 
holding up of con- 
tracts. Such a view 
can only be a tempo- 
rary phase of the mat- 








by a company in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This de- 
vice, we are told in 
The [ron Age (New York, February 18), altho it weighs only 
seven pounds, is capable of lifting castings of from ten to fifteen 


times its own weight, We read; 


By Courtesy of ‘‘The Iron Age,’’? New York. 


“It operates on 110-volt direct-current circuits, and is furnished 
with drop-cord and attachment plug, so that it may be attached to 
an ordinary lamp-socket. The push-button mounted on top of the 
magnet, and operated by the thumb, closes the circuit to the coils, 
and makes the magnet operative. On releasing the button, the 
poles become demagnetized, and the load is released. The first of 
these little magnets was made for the company’s own use, 
and proved so useful that it was decided to manufacture for 
the market. 

“In machine-shops the magnet may be used for removing chips 
and borings from machine-tools, or parts of work not easily accessi- 
ble, as the bottoms of deep recesses. Dropt tools, bolts, boring 
bars, etc., are easily recovered with the magnet from places from 
which it would be difficult to fish them by ordinary means. For 
separating brass and iron filings it is especially useful. In the 
same manner tacks or nails can be separated from brass screws 
with which they may have been accidentally mixt. In foundries 
the magnet may be used to pick up hot or awkwardly shaped cast- 
ings, smooth plates which are sometimes difficult to pick up from 
a flat surface, or for removing small particles of metal from the 
molding-sand.” 





TYPICAL USES OF THE HAND LIFTING-MAGNET. 


ter, and will give place 
to the same _ wide- 
spread interest in ac- 
tual tests that was 
taken in the Tayior-White process when its results were so 
generally published some years ago. ...... 

“That the new steel will be more expensive than tool- steels now 
in use is one announcement supplementing that of Professor 
Arnold, and it is admitted that some of the conclusions at first 
drawn as to the alterations in machine tools which the new steel 
would necessitate were unwarranted. The manager of the works 
at which it is already being manufactured explains that there has 
been no thought of claiming that ‘Novo Superior’ steel will work 
four times faster than present steels, but rather that it will work 
much longer on hard material with the cutting edge at a red heat, 
and that no matter what its heat it will not crack when plunged 
into water. 

“Naturally other manufacturers of Sheffield steels are being 
heard from as to the results of experiments they have been carry- 
ing on for many months in the same direction. And whatever im- 
pressions to the contrary may exist on the other side, American 
manufacturers of high-speed steels have not been idle. At the 
same time the announcement of ‘steel with from three to seven 
times the cutting-power of existing high-speed steel,’ coming in con- 
nection with the recent decision on a high-speed steel patent, is 
properly regarded as a development of first-class importance. That 
it will result, as did the bringing out of the Taylor-White process, 
in extraordinary activity by all makers and in the eventual produc. 


tion of other steels of equal power, there is no reason to doubt.” 
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MOTHERS WHO GAMBLE 


7 he present crest of the gambling-wave shows itself so high, 
especially amcrg women, that the religious press sounds 
its warning, To-dcy, says (he Christian Advocate (New York), 
“this country abounds with gambling mothers.” Bridge whist is 
the medium by which the play of chance is carried on, and tho the 
gambling-fever has been known to appear in cycles, the present 
seizure is declared to be more pernicious than any other known in 
the United States. The article arraigning it, published in this 
Methodist journal, has been quoted in various religious papers, 
dicating the wide-spread nature of the evi). Says the writer: 

“Tt has led thousands of women to neglect their children or give 
them wholly to nurses or governesses, and to send them away to 
school as soon as possible. Jn some respects the effect on the 
children of those who can not afford nurses, but find time and 
money for gambling, is still more injurious, Such families have 
assemblies in their own houses where the children see their own 
and others’ mothers spending hours on hours in such games. 

“This leads the children to think there is no wrong in gambling. 
Boys instinctively feel that betting on horse-racing, pooling, and 
gambling with cards, etc., are right because their mothers play 
‘ bridge’ for money. 

“To this certain devotees of bridge say: ‘We do not gamble or 
bet; we simply give prizes for skill.” This is a mode of self- 
deception, The game is largely one of chance as well as skill, and 
the prizes are values won. 
is created. 


A similar tho less degree of excitement 


“An expert informs us that players who substitute prizes for 
money usually return to the old way, the other being too dull to 
maintain the desired interest; and that many take to plain gam- 
bling because the ‘mere playing soon grows tiresome, while the 
money won or lost keeps up the excitement to the small hours.’ 

“Once any form of gambling is introduced into a family, the 
house is permeated by its atmosphere; but bridge has a peculiar 
fascination, and there is a constant round of bridge parties. What 
many women, supposed to be of high intelligence and unimpeach- 
able conduct, have done in the past few years would not formerly 
have been believed possible. Everything else is given up, and it 
is not uncommon for women to have morning bridge, bridge after 
luncheon, and bridge after dinner.” 


It is recalled that Addison, who lasht the follies of his age, 
wrote: “We always find that play, when followed with assiduity, 
engrosses the whole woman. She quickly grows uneasy in her 
family, takes but little pleasure in all the domestic innocent en- 
dearments of life, and grows more fond of Pam than of her hus- 


band.” “What a race of worthies, what patriots, what heroes, 


must we expect from mothers of this make’” The writer turns 


to the conditions that exhibit themselves even in the church life of 
the present. We read: 


“A portentous phase of the recent gambling-craze is that it has 
invaded the churches, not merely those that tacitly allow everything 
that does not make a public scandal, but those that have a reputa- 
tion for greater vigilance. Clergymen, in their denominational 
meetings and their interdenominational fraternal clubs, deplore 
the situation more vividly than anything herein portrayed, but 
confess their inability to change the situation. The wives and 
daughters of not a few clergymen play bridge without the least 
regard to the influence they exert. So strong is the tide, the total 
destitution of reason or true devotion, that many would give up 
their religious connections rather than their gambling. The 
knowledge of this has certainly silenced some clergymen, Some 
of another spirit participate with the ladies, and propose that the 
winnings be devoted to the ‘Cause of God.’ Some ladies of ‘high 
degree’ have gone straight from the Holy Communion, on Sunday, 
to the bridge party. The fever has spread to all the great denomi- 
nations. In Methodist churches there are sad cases of utter reck- 
lessness. 

“If mothers became so crazed with ‘play,’ naturally daughters 
will imitate them. 
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“One of the professors of Wellesley College a few months ago 
issued a statement to the students in which she says: 

“*The bridge-playing fever does not abate, it threatens to become 
a fixt form of relaxation in college, especially among women... . 
The rowdiest college-boy, however, does not probably spend so 
much time in his relaxation as does the quiet but constant bridge- 
player in our Wellesley community.’ 

“To convince our readers that nothing herein reaches the full 
measure of the situation, we inform them that in Chicago ‘the 
Police Department and the Law and Order League have joined 
hands in a crusade to prevent “society women” from gambling. 
The edict applies to cinch, whist, and euchre parties, in which the 
trophies are cut glass and chinaware, as wel] as to bridge and 
poker parties, in which high monetary stakes are the prizes.° 

“No ‘gambling mother’ can effectively instruct her children in 
morals, to pray to God, or cause them to learn and feel what they 
should assimilate. Norcan she efficiently warn them against vice 
of any kind. For, even if they attempt to do it, their dangerous 
example will counterweigh their formal counsels. There is an in- 
toxication without wine, and the gambling-spirit pervades the 
whole nature. In many a house wine and tea ‘seasoned’ with 
brandy add to the charms of bridge whist parties, and the hostess 
has been known to abstain that she ‘may play surer.’ 

“The religion of those who give themselves up to such things 
may not be hypocritical, for many are thoughtless, but it must be 
formal and useless.” 


A DRIFT TOWARD EPISCOPALIANISM 


*TIRRED by the reports from time to time, telling of Protest- 
~ ant Episcopalian clergy “going over to Rome,” Mr. William 
C. Richardson recently wrote to the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church all over the country to find if there was not a 
drift toward his church, as well as away from it; and he finds that 
there is one that offsets the other in a liberal) manner. To arrive 
at the real state of things, the writer, whose communication is 
published in 7he Southern Churchman (Richmonga), sent a letter 
to all diocesan and missionary bishops of his denomination asking 
them to enumerate theclergymen of other folds that had come over 
to the Episcopal Church within their respective dioceses during 
the year 1908, Ninety-six bishops were addrest; eighty-eight re- 
plied. The result is given in the table compiled from these returns : 
NuMBER RECEIVED OR ORDAINED FROM OTHER MINISTRIES IN 1908. 


Baptist. . Presbyterian... 


Tot ee ee ee 12 were the co ee 19 
Congregationalist.... ..... £3 AD ORROE a crscstastecuareanwa awa. I 
Christian. .... eee ease on I Reformed Episcopalian.......... I 
Dutch Reformed... ........635 2 Ne 8 
German Independent. ....... T | SWRGORDOIGION .. 6 «0265. eees I 
TES Sr) Sie aE Rana SR ee a 5 CO = a rie I 
SION 5 ose sobs seco oes 28 aa 

93 

APPLICATIONS PENDING 
LENT) TTS SIA a eer rane a aoe EMT | OL ty C7 a 9 
Campbellite... Se Sie 1 RRCUISIMA ACACIIONEO so 30 20 5 sooo ie seca t 
Congregationalist... .. . a 6 | HSU MD OCMAGO ics ss :0-y die evga y's ¥ rs 4 
Methodist..... . : when ea tg =F 


These letters “gave a wide view of a transition process both in- 
teresting and instructive,” of which Mr. Richardson furnishes an 
abstract : 


“In one diocese, eight clergy—two from outside. 

“Tn another, more than half from outside. 

“In another, six Methodists in two years. 

“Tn another, thirty-one clergy—ten from outside. 

“In another, one Baptist layman applying for orders. 

“In another, in twelve years—eleven Methodists, six Congrega- 
tionalists. 

“Tn another, forty clergy—four Methodists. 

“In another, in fourteen years— 300 Roman-Catholic laymen. 

“One bishop since consecration received two Presbyterians, one 
Congregationalist, two Methodists, and one Unitarian. 

“Another bishop since 1903 received seven Methodists, one 
Baptist. 
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“In addition it might be stated that many bishops spoke of 
numbers of applicants who. upon careful examination, had been 
refused. 

“] am indebted to the bishops for their aid in making this show- 
ing which, so far as I know, has not appeared before and which 


ought to be of some value.” 


MORMONISM’S CHANGE OF BASE 


LEADER of the Mormon Church, Mr. Brigham H. Roberts, 
« is represented by Rev. Livingston Smith in 7he Preséyte- 
rian (Philadelphia) to have uttered a repudiation of the old 
“mechanical ” theory of the translation of their sacred book. Mr. 
Smith bases his assertions on statements which he represents Mr. 
Roberts as making in his recent ‘Defense of the Faith and of the 
Saints.” They are that “it is no use resisting the matter: the old 
(mechanical) theory must be abandoned,” for “to advance it before 
intelligent and educated people is to unnecessarily invite ridicule, 
and make of those who advocate it candidates for contempt.” No 
doubt the Mormons themselves will repudiate the extreme assump- 
tions of this critic regarding the importance of these concessions. 
The “mechanical” theory of the translation of the Book of Mor- 
mon, Mr. Smith asserts, “has been exclusively and continuously 
announced and defended by the ‘infallibly inspired’ priesthood of 
the Mormon Church, from the inception of the Church until the 
recent overwhelming bombardment of the Mormon citadel by the 
Congressional investigation of ‘the Smoot case’ in Washington, 
two years ago.” Mr. Roberts will be remembered as the Mormon 
leader who was elected to Congress, and “excluded” from that 
body because he had three wives. Mr. Smith thus states briefly 
the theory that he says has now been definitely abandoned : 


“What is popularly known as the ‘mechanical theory,’ or process, 
of using the Seer Stone and the Urim and Thummin, is that 
‘Joseph Smith looked at the golden plates through them, with his 
face covered so as to exclude the light, and that he beheld two 
lines of characters; the upper line being those characters upon the 
golden plates (said to be Reformed Egyptian), and the other, or 
lower line, being the English translation of the same: that these 
words of English translation would remain until Joseph Smith had 
correctly read them and his scribes had correctly recorded them in 
the manuscript from which the Book of Mormon was ]ater printed, 
“without the changing of a dot or the crossing of an ‘i.’ ”*” 

The importance of the “unconditional surrender ” of a theory of 
translation upon which the integrity of the Book of Mormon has 
been strenuously maintained for more than three-fourths of a cen- 
tury, says the writer, “can only be estimated in the light of the 
fact that the authors of the abandoned theory are the ‘three eye- 
witnesses,’ not only of the alleged ‘golden plates,’ but are the ex- 
clusive eye- and ear-witnesses of the fact, and the manner of their 
alleged translation by Joseph Smith, who is universally conceded 
to have necessarily been the only living witness to all the facts in 
the case.” The writer adds: 


“Furthermore, not only has the Book of Mormon been officially 
accredited by the sworn affidavits of these three ‘eye-witnesses ’ 
upon the title-page of every volume, but the system of Mormonism 
itself has ever been conceded by the Mormcn Church to stand or 
fall upon the validity of the testimony oi these witnesses to the 
fact and the mode of its miraculous translation by the mere me- 
chanical use of the Seer Stone, and the Urim and Thummim (or 
‘Holy Interpretation’) hidden with the golden plates, and trans- 
mitted for this purpose to Joseph Smith. For seventy-five years 
or more the civilized world, outside of the Mormon Church, has 
refused to believe in the alleged existence of the golden plates (as 
well as in the manner and the fact of their translation). So per- 
sistent’ and effective has been this universal unbelief, and so suc- 
cessful has been the arraignment of the ‘eye-witnesses ’ and their 
testimony, that the Mormon Church, by the authority of its first 
presidency, has at length officially declared that the ‘mechanical 
theory’ of translation of these original ‘eye-witnesses ’ must not 
only be abandoned as being all that the civilized world has declared 


it to be (‘absurd,’ ‘ridiculous,’ and ‘contemptible !’), but that there 


must be substituted for it a theory which their modern ofhcial 
theologian and apologete, Brigham H. Roberts, has devised and 
published in the last edition of the text-book for the instruction 
and guidance of their missionaries, known as the ‘Senior Manual.’ 
This theory has been designated as ‘the manual theory,’ and de- 


clared by its author to have been originated‘merely to ascertain 
the truth respecting the mat- 





ter, and with a view of finding 
a basis from which the work 
(Book of Mormon: its trans- 
lation, etc.) may be suc- 
cessfully advocated and de- 


fended !°” 


The substance of the “man- 


ual theory” is given in these 
words : 

“* Joseph Smith, by great 
mental effort, the exercise of 
faith, and the gifts of power 
of God, was enabled to see 
(in the Urim and Thummim, 
or in the Seer Stone) not the 
mechanical and infallible 
translation of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics into the English 
language; but the “concep- 
tion” or “thought” of the 
hieroglyphics, which he there- 
upon formulated into the best 
form and use of the English 
language, of which he was 
master: and that, too, the best 
at his command, in view of 
his limited opportunities and 
environment’!! This is the 
infallible substitute for the 
former, inspired, original the- 
ory. It scarcely needs be 














BRIGHAM H. ROBERTS, 


An apologist of the Mormon Church 
who has written a book that is said to 


enunciate a new theory of inspiration 
of the Book of Mormon. 


added that so wide-spread and frantic has been the upheaval and 
commotion produced by this ‘manual theory’ that its author and 


publisher has been bitterly assailed by both the Mormon priest- 
hood and laity, and so strenuously castigated and exultingly ridi- 


culed by the non-Mormon people in all parts of the land and 
world, that he has been held in constant demand by the first pres- 
idency as the official exponent and apologete of this latest ‘reve- 
lation ’ upon the manner of the golden-plate translation. By voice 
and pen alike, he is vainly endeavoring to still the tempest, and 
stay the wrath of his offended and bewildered brethren.” 


CHURCH AND THEATER AGAIN 


a present crisis of indecent plays leads Zhe Christian 

Work and Evangelist (New York) to wonder why the 
theater should be exempt from the enforcement of the law any 
more than objectionable books and pictures. It is not for lack of 
statutes that would rid us of these evils, this journal points out. 
Legal remedy is the one that seems to it the necessary form of 
corrective, “inasmuch as’ there are always enough evil-minded 
amusement-seekers to make the production of indecent plays highly 
profitable from a financial viewpoint.” Hence it thinks “not 
much relief can be expected from some managers and many of 
their patrons.” This journal has taken a generally favorable view 
of the playhouse as a social institution not inimical to religion, 
and in the present predicament it recommends an opinion of Mr. 
Wilton Lackaye, the actor, for a specific form of censorship. His 


words are: 


“The stage needs a censor, but not a censor of the sort certain 
estimable gentlemen in the profession are advocating. What we 
need most is a censor in the home. That’s the way to stop the 
attendance of young Miss and young Master at salacious plays. 


Get the parents to take a hand. Letthem keep their children from 
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the theatrical filth. Let the public stay away from the unclean. 
Then we shall have the sort of stage we should have, peopled with 


gentlemen and gentlewomen who can act and who respect acting.” 
In comment upon this opinion The Christian Work adds: 


“In thus primarily fixing much of the responsibility upon people 
of mature minds, Mr. Lackaye is quite right. No young person 
should witness a performance about which their parents and 
guardians know nothing. Many boys and girls have been ruined 
morally through contamination from the stage. There is no harm 
in having a stage censor or many of them, but first let us try pun- 
ishing the men and women who write indecent plays, the men and 
women who act them, and the theatrical managers who stage them. 
To this list might be added the newspapers which advertise them, 


often under the subtle form of a denunciation which only increases 
the line at the box-office.” 


The Methodist papers give considerable attention to the subject 
since the question of keeping the ban on theater-going or removing 
it has been a moot point in the councils of their Church for many 


years. The Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati) observes : 


“The theatrical magnates will contend, of course, that they are 
not to blame for the bad plays. They only give the public what it 
wants, they declare, and good or bad makes little difference to 
them. Inthe next breath, perhaps, they will tell you that they 
have it in their power to force a performance literally down the 
throats of the public—which they do often through the medium of 
free admissions, or, as they call it, ‘papered houses.’ 

“They will say, too, that we mustn't condemn the whole stage 
just because of a few rotten spots; that the stage really uplifts and 
educates. The best thatcan be said for the stage, however, is that 
its purpose is not so much to elevate, but at its best to entertain, 
and at its worst to disgust and degrade. The theater teaches very 
few lessons. On the other hand, under the guise of instructing, it 
represents conditions which we al] know exist, but which it is un- 
necessary to enlarge upon. And to create a morbid appetite for 
this kind of thing theaters go the limit in indecent advertising, 
much of which is more objectionable than the plays themselves.” 


In Zhe Christian City (New York), a Methodist journal pub- 
lished in the interests of city church extension, the editor observes 
that “to the Church belongs a duty unaccepted as yet and in large 
measure unperceived” in relation to the subject of the theater. 
This is said in introducing an article by the Rev. Frank B. Upham, 
who discusses the peculiar attitude of the Methodist Church. He 
declares: 


“The theater is quite largely the educator of the people. It 
does for men and women what the graded school does for our youth 
and children. Itshares with the public press—the daily newspaper, 
the magazine, and the novel—in the training of the multitudes. The 
statement that it ought not to be permitted to do so, can not blind 
us to the fact that it does. More than this. It gives to countless 
thousands their clearest conceptions of right and wrong. One has 
only to read the names of the plays blazoned on the board before 
his study window, or hear the comments of his neighbors on the 
street to be sure of this. That 


Right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win— 


is taught in every church the wide world over; the same truth, tho 
it may be without heavy emphasis on the reasons for one’s confi- 
dence, is taught on the stage. Not the best teacher of morals, ’tis 
true, but a teacher none the less is the theater—and thousands 
learn from it their lessons in virtue and vice. The masses go to 
the theater even on the Lord’s Day—a ‘painful paucity’ to the 
church, Cease calling the theater the ‘play-house ;’ ‘tis the school.” 


Mr. Upham calls upon his Church to present its attitude “more 


clearly as a protest here and now and not as a protest everywhere 
for all time.” He sums up; 


“Really the ~-2stion seems to be whether we have the right to 
let the theater alone—rather than whether we have the right to 
touch it. Possibly we are as culpable if we fail to stand by a 
movement that may make for good as we would be if we stood by 
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a movement for ill. The man of influence who neglects to aid the 
good wherever seen may do as much harm as his brother equally 
qualified in character and ability who gives open support to what 
is wrong. 

“Interested in the theater? Yes, | am—for I am interested in 
all that may mold the character of the people about me. Active 
in showing that interest ?, No, I am not; the Church which I serve 
and whose standard I accept bids me let the whole thing alone. 
Is our attitude right? Are we aiding the teachers of virtue and 
decency in these great cities of ours as much as we should ?” 
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There is, however, no spirit of concession to be seen in the com- 
ment of The Epworth Herald (Meth., Chicago), which, after deal- 


ing with the phase of the question now agitated, thus generalizes: 


“Some people find fault with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for its opposition to the theater. They say the Church is narrow. 
But it isnot. Itispart of the duty of the Church—of every church 
—to protect its members from the evil of the world. In the ful- 
filment of that duty the Methodist Episcopal Church says to its 
members with reference to the theater: ‘Zouch not the unclean 
thing.’ 

“Separation from evil is one of the things that a Christian must 


determine to secure. There can be no satisfactory development 
of the soul life without it.”’ 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHARITIES 


XJ OW and then the charge is said to be brought against Chris- 
4 N tian Science that as a religion it makes no organized pro- 
vision for charitable work. An answer is made to the accusation 
by Rev. James J. Rome in the Christian Science Sentinel (Bos- 
ton), who points out that not only do recent facts confute the 
charge, but that the whole conception of the faith itself is a re- 
buttal. The San Francisco earthquake, the Chelsea fire, the 
Russian famine, and the Sicilian disaster, it is said, brought forth 
large amounts in succor from these rich congregations, But “spe- 
cial organization for charitable work is not deemed necessary,” 
says the writer, “for if the Church of Christ is not in itself a char- 
itable institution, what is it?” He enlarges thus upon this latter 
view : 


“There are certain conditions, usually classed under the head 
of charitable work, which are dealt with in a very different man- 
ner by Christian Scientists than they would be by other organi- 
zations. This was forcibly brought to my notice some time ago 
in the following manner: In my attendance at the services in The 
Mother Church IJ had formed the acquaintance of two gentlemen 
who were always very genteel both in appearance and address. 
They were typical of that class which go to make up the Christian 
Science ‘ rich congregations.’ In conversation with a friend I re- 
ferred to one of these gentlemen. ‘ Yes,’ my friend remarked, 
‘ Christian Science has done a great deal for him.’ I asked for an 
explanation. ‘ Why,’ was the reply, ‘he had gone to ruin with 
drink ; his business was wrecked and his family were suffering 
when he was led to Christian Science. He was healed, and is now 
doing well.’ A little later 1 happened to refer to the other gentle- 
man. Theremark made was, ‘ Yes, he is getting along better now.’ 
‘ Please tell me about him,’ I said. The story was that he had 
been sick for years and had spent all he had on doctors and medi- 
cines. When he turned to Christian Science he did not havea 
decent suit of clothes in which to attend church services. Never- 
theless, he came to church, and took treatment froma practitioner. 
He was soon healed, and thereby enabled to make a respectable 
living for himself and family. 

“ Here were two fair examples of charitable work. These two 
men might have been brought to the attention of a charitable so- 
ciety, a member of which might have visited their families for 
five or six years and given ten dollars a month toward their sup- 
port. Such action would have been considered a grand charitable 
work. So it might, but how does it compare with the help which 
was rendered through Christian Science? Which would be of 
the greatest benefit tothe men and their families? Indeed, which 
is the truer charity!” 














- LETTERS AND ART “ 


TO REVOLUTIONIZE ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


NV R. HAROLD E, GORST shows himself a pronounced 

revolutionist in the field of elementary education. He 
would overturn the whole plan of giving, in the first instance, a 
general education, because this has, in his view, the effect of 
crushing all individuality and destroying imagination. Mr. Gorst 
is a British writer and agitator for educational reform, and he ad- 
vocates a plan to find out the child’s intellectual bent and to shape 
the schooling to fit it, The introduction of manual training along- 
side the older methods, such as we have it now in some cases, seems 
to Mr. Gorst only ahalf-measure. “It is a praiseworthy endeavor 
to mitigate the evils of the present education system ; but it can do 
no more than mitigate. The real problem is to preserve and to fos- 


ter natural tendency and individual talent.” Manual training, he 


thinks, helps a little, tho its efforts “are rendered largely abortive 
in proportion as they are made subsidiary to the cramming of the 


mind with general knowledge.” Asamethod of remedying present 
evils it is said to fail “because it does not perform the first essen- 
tial) duty of all genuine education: the setting itself, in a direct 
and scientific way, to discover the individual bent of each child.” 
Mr. Gorst, who has been in this country in the interests of propa- 
gating his ideas, thinks there is one practicable method by which 
the first and paramount object of education can be achieved. In 


The North American Review (March) he says: 


“Children must not be sent to elementary schools to be taught, 
without any preliminary investigation into their capabilities and 
tendencies, the knowledge which is supposed to be essential to the 
average member of the community. These schools have cost the 
country hundreds, perhaps thousands, of millions, It can not be 
helped; but, the sooner they are pulled down, the better for the 
interests of the nation. However excellent the teaching, these 
schools are hotbeds for the wholesale destruction of the individu- 
ality upon which the future might and greatness of the nation is 
dependent. They are worse than useless, unless they can be re- 
built to fulfil the requirements of a new kind of institution—con- 
ceived on a far broader basis, both constructively and education- 
ally—in which the sound principles of a genuine education can be 
carried into effect. For it is not in schools of the existing type 
that measures can be taken to study the individual bent of the 
child. This can only be done by the provision, within the dimen- 
sions of one great institution, of such scope for individual capacity 
as would cover the whole range of productive activity. There 
must be workshops of various kinds, laboratories, kitchens, gar- 
dens, and, where practicable, even a farm. Every broad sphere 
of activity will have, as far as possible, to be represented. The 
children will thus be turned loose into areal world, full of interest, 
where they will not be subjected to mental and physical repression, 
and where their tastes will have full opportunity to develop and 
reveal themselves. Placed under skilled direction, it would not be 
difficult, in the course of a comparatively brief period, to ascertain, 
broadly, the capabilities of each child. 

“A certain percentage would doubtless display a natural inclina- 
tion toward a purely literary training ; but the vast majority, show- 
ing capacity for more practical and active spheres, would eventually 
have to be drafted off into schools of a new type, according to their 
individual necessities. These institutions would divide themselves 
naturally into broad, distinctive groups, each group containing its 
own complement of schools and colleges. For instance, one 
group might embrace scholarship and scientific research ; asecond, 
engineering and other mechanical occupations ; a third, art and the 
decorative trades; a fourth, farming and agriculture; a fifth, in- 
dustry, commerce, and finance; and so on, Every normal child 
would be found to belong, by predisposition, to some broad sphere 
of activity, It would therefore be the duty of the educators, in the 
great selecting institutions, first to discover the individual bent of 
the child, and then to recommend to the parents the course of 
special training to which he ought to be subjected. Probably 
enough, many existing technical colleges and other educational 
establishments would, with certain modifications, be readily adapt- 


able to the giving of this special training, divided, as suggested 
above, into broad, distinctive groups.” 

Mr. Gorst has served as the private secretary to a former minis- 
ter of education, and is probably in position to state with author- 
ity that “enlightened educators, in all civilized countries, are 
beginning to realize the gravity of the danger, and are taking 
venturesome' steps — unde- 
terred by opposition and ridi- 





cule—to arrest its progress.’ 
Further : 


“Germany is already the 
field of experiment in this 
direction. Some of her best 
men have grasped the fact 
that, altho Germany is ahead 
of all other nations in the 
successful manufacture of ca- 
pable mediocrity, she is only 
succeeding, by her superiority 
in this respect, in bringing 
about the more rapidly the 
destruction of the finest intel- 
lectual material — inventive, 
creative, administrative, and 
progressive—in the German 
nation. In Munich, and pos- 
sibly elsewhere, the most 
splendid institutions have been 
founded, experimentally, for 
the discovery and development 
of individual tendency. Their 
success, in a practical country 
like Germany, may any day 
change the face of education 
as carried on there in the pub- 
lic schools and colleges. The 
idea has been caught up, to a 
certain extent, by English educationists working obscurely in holes 
and corners of the English school-system ; but even the strongest 
and most determined minister of education in England would find 
it almost impossible, in the compass of his brief five or six years 
of administration, to overcome the obstacles to reform ceaselessly 
placed in his way by the most obstinately conservative permanent 
officials in the English public service. 

“The United States is teeming with the spirit which should give 
the keenest impetus to an educational revolution of an intensely 
sane and practical character. Reformers on the right lines are 
busily at work in the great cities of the New World, as elsewhere. 
What clogs their efforts is, no doubt, the prosperity and progress 
achieved hitherto, in spite of the detrimental influences of modern 
education. Enthusiastic American citizens—I have met them by 
the score—are too ready to attribute their virtues and achievements 
to the free education for which universal provision has been made, 
and to the work accomplished by schools and colleges of every 
type. This natural admiration for a really efficiently organized 
system ‘of education (regarded merely as a ‘system’) might we)} 
prove, eventually, to be the undoing of the American nation. But, 
if I understand anything of the American character, it will be dis- 
carded, fast enough, when once a doubt enters the mind of the 
people. The Americans are not tradition-bound like the inhab- 
itants of the Old World, They are unsentimentally practical, almost 
toa fault. If education be found to be wanting, if it be proved 
to have been based: on a false principle, it will be revolutionized 
in the United States by the irresistible pressure of public opinion.” 


So far, it is said, this country has escaped the worst economic 
evils that result from the practise of turning out uniformity from 
all the centers of education. But— 

“This is merely due to the circumstance that America is stilla 


young country of boundless resources and opportunity. The evil 
is there, nevertheless, slowly eating its way into the heart of the 


nation. In an old country like England, the appalling economic 
results of this incessant supply of machine-made scholars are only 


too apparent.” 














HAROLD E. GORST, 


Who thinks that the sooner primary 
schools are pulled down the better for 
the inter_sts of the nation. 
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THE FATHER OF THE COMIC 
SUPPLEMENT 


>HAT the history of the comic supplement barely covers the 
| extent of a man’s lifetime is seen in the fact that Caran 
d’Ache, recently deceased, was one of its progenitors, This man, 
whose real name was Emmanuel Poiré, “has a particularly valid 
claim on the memory of all good Americans,” observes the New 
York Evening Post, conveying a suspicion of intended irony. 
Wilhelm Busch, a Ger- 
man cartoonist, is men- 





as the one from 
Caran d’Ache 


method 


7 tioned 
whom 
“borrowed the 
of telling a funny story 
in a succession of pic- 
tures, with a minimum of 
text.” The method, so 
“has been de- 
fullest 


dreadful possibilities in 


we read, 


veloped to its 


this country, until we 
have now the story and 
the pictorial succession 
long after the fun has 
disappeared.” The artist 
is here analyzed : 

“In Caran d’Ache’s 
work the idea was always 
present to animate the 
drolleries of his pencil. 
He was not a slavish im- 
itator'‘of Busch. He de- 
veloped his own concep- 
tions of what the human 
figure ought to be in the 
= hands of the caricaturist. 
There were the skeleton 
pictures in which a man, 
like an island, was a cer- 
tain portion of white 
space bounded by a 
single line. There were the clear-cut marionette-like figures, in 
which the same sharpness of line was prominent. There were, 
finally, the mere circles and cylinders and sacks and flaccid pud- 
dings to which a dot here and a stroke there would give an amaz- 
ingly human aspect. Of American cartoonists, the late F, M. 
Howarth, with his animated chubby little gingerbread figures, came 
nearest perhaps to the characteristic Caran d’Ache caricature. 

“Caran d’Ache did political satire as well as social satire and 
pure comedy. In his political cartoons there is a good deal of the 
same manikin physiology that we find in his comic series. There 
is also a good deal more light-hearted fun than European artists 
are accustomed to put into their cartoons of statesmen and govern- 
ments. The King of Siam, home once more from his western 
trip, sleeps and has a nightmare. Endless files of stiff little Euro- 
pean soldiers clamber up and down his bed, tramp right over his 
royal body, and disappear. European militarism has rarely been 
so well shown up in beth its tragic aspect and its futility. The 
stroke is much sharper in a cartoon depicting Wilhelm II.’s 
troubles after the dismissal of Bismarck. The Kaiser is in a 
trainer’s cage surrounded by a pack of unruly, snarling beasts, 














CARAN D’ACHE, 


A Russian whose real name was Emmanuel 
Poiré, and who was the foremost cartoonist 
of Paris. 


representing the various members of the German Empire.  Bis- 
marck, the spectator, remarks, ‘I left him a circus; he has turned 
it into a menagerie.’ ” 


It is a question, the writer thinks, whether Caran d’Ache’s best 
work does not fal] outside politics. As a socia) satirist he seems 
to possess some of the best qualities of the best school, as the fol- 
lowing tries to prove: 

“The French caricaturist claims it as a merit that he can be gay 
without falling into the ‘brutalities ’ of the British artist or the vul- 
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garity of the German. As a matter of fact, French caricature, 
when it turns upon man’s non-political failings and errors, can be 
bitter with an intensity that we seldom find in Anglo-Saxon pic- 
torial satire of the present day. Take Willette’s celebrated car- 
toon, ‘Christmas.’ It shows the infant Christ in the manger, be- 
The ox and the ass 
‘Weep,’ says the artist’s text, ‘there 
is still more than thirty years of life before you.’ 
mann Paul’s ‘Inheritance Tax.’ A man lies on his death-bed, un- 
conscious. With him are his heirs, man and wife. They are vio- 
lently indignant because newspapers report that the Government 
has decided to introduce an inheritance tax. ‘They want to rob 
us of our property,’ the two heirs exclaim. 

“In Caran d’Ache’s work—was it because of his partly Russian 
nationality ?—such cynicism is more uncommon. Typical of him 
is a series of a half-dozen pictures entitled the ‘Jewish Question.’ 
The pessimist is arguing that the Jews as a nation worship only 
money. ‘Nonsense,’ says the good-natured man, ‘when it comes 
to money, Jew and non-Jews are alike.’ And he throws a gold 
Napoleon into the gutter as two men, Jew and Gentile, approach 
from opposite directions. ‘Now observe (picture 3) how they will 
both be fascinated by the coin. Observe (picture 4) how they will 
both dive for it and come into violent collision, Only (picture 5) 
the Jew will manage to secure the gold piece. That is all.’ A 
few examples would show that if Caran d’Ache is partly responsi- 
ble for the comic supplement, he is not responsible for its blatant 
vulgarities, its emptiness of any real satiric content, and its infi- 
nite remoteness from anything savoring of an idea. 
inherent viciousness in the comic series. It has the very best tra- 
dition behind it. Before Caran d’Ache and Wilhelm Busch is 
Daumier’s Robert Macaire ; and still further back is Hogarth, with 
his various Progresses. The evil comes when the series is carried 
over years and years unto the nausea of every ordinarily sensitive 
eye and the delectation solely of that low type of mind which finds 


tween his sleeping parents, crying lustily. 
watch him with compassion. 


There is Her- 


There is no 




































































LODGINGS TO LET—WITH BATH. 


A Caran d’Ache cartoon that might have been found in almost 
any of our comic supplements. 
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amusement in the mere fact of familiarity. There is, for instance, 
an elementary sense of humor that will respond to the mere men- 
tion of a well-advertised kind of biscuit or a popular style of hat. 
That is the mind to which the comic supplement readily appeals.” 


WHY GO TO BAIREUTH ? 


W HY go to Baireuth or Munich when the Metropolitan Opera 
' House can boldly challenge comparison with the festival 
performances there? Mr. W. J. Henderson puts the question, 
and goes on to assert that our own house is “rapidly acquiring 
not only a permanence of forces but an authority of style.” It, 
furthermore, “has resources equal to those of the subsidized in- 
stitutions of the European Continent and an artistic spirit far in 
advance of that to be found in Covent Garden, the pride of Lon- 


“ 


don.” The time has even come when “the interpretation of ‘ Par- 


sifal’ in New York is in most essentials now better than that at 
Baireuth.” This patriotic critic of the New York Sw gives 
these reasons for the faith that is in him: 


“When Mr. Conried concéived the apparently daring project of 
producing ‘Parsifal’ he brought from Europe the best men for the 
undertaking and certain improvements over the Baireuth represen- 
tations were made at the very start. The most important of these 
is the scenic attire of the second act. The magic garden at Bai- 
reuth continues to be shown in accordance with Wagner’s original 
design, which like many of the master’s ideas was not altogether 
judicious. 

“The flowers in the scene are monstrosities, so planned because 
the dramatist wished to convey visually the thought of 7ars/fa/, 
who wondered whether the women were flowers or women or both. 
The girls themselves wore and still wear skirts designed to repre- 
sent the inverted bells of huge flowers of the type of fuchsias. The 
whole idea is awkward and disillusioning. As arranged here the 
garden is enchanting without any attempt at an advertisement of 
the fact that it is enchanted, and the girls look like radiant blos- 
soms quite sufficiently to justify the simple query of the guileless. 

“The next thing Mr. Conried did was to assemble a better cast 
than Baireuth can get together in these days. The stage manage- 
ment was in every detail as good as it was in Baireuth, but we had 
not so excellent an orchestra and.the chorus fell considerably short 
of the standard established over there. Now all these things are 
improved, and this is the case with all the Wagner dramas. The 
inevitable result is going to be that people will ask themselves 
‘Why go to Baireuth to hear the Wagner dramas when we can at- 
tend far better performances in New York ?° 

“Looking back over the current season the opera-goer can recall 
most admirable representations of ‘Die Walkire,’ ‘Gotterdam- 
merung,’ ‘Die Meistersinger,’ and ‘Tannhiuser.”, When he comes 
to analyze the causes which have cooperated to produce such per- 
formances he will readily satisfy himself that conditions here are 
quite as good as they are yonder. 

“In stage management Baireuth no longer stands far in advance 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. The working of the scenic 
features of ‘Die Walkiire’ early in the season disclosed the pres- 
ence of new intelligence and attention to essential details, Those 
features of Wagner’s score which demand the precise movement of 
certain pictorial elements on the stage, such as the illumination of 
the sword in the tree, the rising and dying of the fire, the burst of 
spring through the suddenly opened door, no longer were neglected. 

“The purposes of the composer were carried out as beautifully 
as they are in Baireuth or its rival, Munich. This has been the 
case in all the Wagnerian productions up to the presenttime. The 
finale of the second act of ‘Die Meistersinger’ is one of the things 
on which the Prinz Regenten Theater at Munich prides itself. 
Anton Fuchs, the admirable stage director, has bestowed on this 
one episode as many as thirty rehearsals, Yet at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season it was in every way as effective as it js in 
Munich. The last scene of the comedy too has never been done 
anywhere else as splendidly as it was here. The entire choral 
force of the house, Italian as well as German, was utilized for the 
delivery of the hymn, and the effect was electrifying.” 


The chorus at the Metropolitan is now chosen “precisely as the 


festival chorus is at Baireuth” and has the added advantage of 
being permanent. The choristers of the Wagner Theater are as- 
sembled from all the leading opera-houses in Germany and sing 
together for six weeks in the summer. Jn the matter of orchestra 
and principals we read ; 


“The Metropolitan orchestra for ‘Parsifal’ is as large as that of 
Strauss’s for ‘Elektra,’ but not so noisy. It is largely owing to 
the increased number of strings employed in these performances 





























HOW A CHEF D’CRUVRE IS MADE. 
$y Caran d’Ache. 


Discovered by a peep into the studio of an impressionist painter. 


that the genera) quality of the orchestra tone is so much richer, 
and yet so much more subdued. The work of selecting this or- 
chestra was carried on with great care in the early fall before the 
season began. 

“\n the important matter of Wagner conductors the Metropolitan 
is at least as well off as Baireuth in its festival season. Each 
house has three conductors. Baireuth has Hans Richter for the 
‘Ring,’ Dr. Muck, and Siegfried Wagner. Two of these are in- 
disputably of the very first order, but Siegfried Wagner is a very 
poor conductor indeed. His direction of ‘Lohengrin ’ last summer 
was saddening. This son of his father is a stage manager, not a 
conductor. 

“The Metropolitan has Gustav Mahler, who stood at the head 
of one of the most important operatic institutions in Europe, the 
Imperial Opera at Vienna; Alfred Hertz, who has grown enor- 
mously since he came to America, and Arturo Toscanini, the fore- 
most Wagnerian conductor of Italy and one of the leading con- 
ductors of all Europe. Mr, Toscanini’s reading of the second act 
of ‘Gétterdammerung ’ was enough to satisfy all lovers of Wagner 
that this Italian maestro was not a stranger to the real spirit of the 
Nibelung tragedy. 

“When it comes finally to the matter of casts neither Baireuth 
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nor Munich has anything to offer us that we can not get at home. 
There are some half a dozen singers over there who are not heard 
here, but we have the better general average. It would be interest- 
ing, for example, to observe the effect of transplanting the Munich 
Alberich, Zador, into our cast. Zador is one of the best of Albe- 
vichs. We should doubtless hear with no little pleasure Felix von 
Kraus, who sang Gurnemanz so beautifully at Baireuth last sum- 
mer—so beautifully indeed that the Baireuth Wagnerites did not 
like him, 

“If you go to Munich to hear the ‘Ring’ you wi)) have to hear 
Knote as Siegfried, Feinhals as Wefan, and Reissas Mime, You 
will probably have to hear Thila Plaichinger, of Berlin, as Bruz- 
fiild, and compared to Fremstad she is very small indeed.” 


b] 


OUR NATIVE DRAMA 


h JAMES L. FORD tries to imagine what the academic 
£ mind would make of the declaration that the genesis of the 
American national drama is to be found in the variety stage. In 
spite of the belief, popular in some quarters, that the vaudeville 
stage is a menace to popular taste, he asserts that it is in reality 
our national theater, He shows us how this form of theatrical art 
has developed from the very humble beginning of negro minstre)sy, 
and declares that “the deeper we go into the subject, the stronger 
will be our conviction that, while our academicians are bewailing 
the ‘decline of the American drama,’ and ‘viewing with alarm’ the 
indifference 


and other 


classics, and ‘wondering why no manager can be found who will 


revive the old comedies of Sheridan and Goldsmith,’ the variety 


stage, despised by al) who know nothing about it, to which the 


great mass of our people turn to satisfy that craving for entertain- 


manifested toward the Shakespearian 


ment which is as natural to them as that of cattle for sa)t, has 
marched on with a rapidity that is amazing to contemplate.” Be- 
sides having given birth to several of the most popular and dis- 
tinctively American schools of entertainment that our stage has 
known, says Mr. Ford in AfcClure’s (March), it has supylied the 
legitimate stage with some of its very best actors, as he goes on to 
recount : 

“Edwin Booth was, in his younger days, a member of a minstrel 
company and, unless I am mistaken, appeared in some of the 
variety shows of that period. He lived to become one of the most 


noble and dignified figures of his day, as well as one of the most 
distinguished actors that the English-speaking stage has ever 
known. Mr. Joseph Jefferson was also a minstre) in the early part 
of his career, and prior to that he and his sister—both mere chil- 
dren—had been wont to perform on Boston Common and pass the 
hat among the bystanders. 

“Lotta was known in the mining-camps of California and in the 
early variety theaters of San Francisco long before she came East 
in the sixties, to win money and fame—‘a dramatic cocktail,’ John 
Brougham called her—in the legitimate houses of Broadway. 
William H. Crane used to play the tambourine in a wandering 
minstrelcompany. Nat Goodwin, Lillian Russe)), and May Irwin 
came to the front in the early eighties at Tony Pastor’s theater. 
Mr. Goodwin gave imitations of popular actors and has lived to 
become an extremely popular actor himself. Miss Irwin’s remark- 
able humorous gifts were shown in the condensed versions of comic 
operas that brought Mr. Pastor’s entertainments to a close; and it 
was in one of these that Miss Russell leapt into fame in a single 
night. 

“Perhaps the most important recruit from variety in recent years 
is David Warfield, who used to give Hebrew and other imitations 
until he was fortunate enough to come prominently before the pub- 
lic as amember of Weber and Fields’s company, where he attracted 
the attention of Mr. Belasco. Under the tutelage of this accom- 
plished manager and teacher he has become one of the leading 


emotional actors of our stage, as well as one of the strongest of 
box-office attractions. One might go on almost indefinitely with 


this recital. Let it suffice to say that with the exception of those 
players who, like Miss Barrymore, Miss Adams, and Mr. Sothern, 
are of theatric lineage, there are but few stars on our stage who 


can rot hark back to variety or minstrelsy.” 
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Our “national theater,” now in its lusty youth, is a “direct out- 
growth of negro minstrelsy, which accurately reflected African 
slavery in the pathos of its balladry, the heedlessness and incon- 
sequence of its mirth, and the suggestion of savagery in its dan- 
cing.” By degrees, it is said, “variety” emancipated itself from 
burnt cork, and gave place on its program to women performers, 
The position of the greatest importance in the upbuilding of our 
native stage is here given to the late Tony Pastor who opened his 
first play-house in 1865 in the Bowery. Of his venture Mr. Ford 
WTILES + 


“In opening his Bowery play-house, Mr. Pastor was inspired 
with the then novel idea of presenting a clean entertainment that 
would appeal to women and children. At first, so bad was the 
reputation of variety, respectable women fought shy of him, and 
it was not until he offered prizes of the kind calculated to appeal 
to the thrifty housewives—hams, silks, barrels of flour, and tons 


of coal—that he was able to secure their attendance. In doing 
this he was building far better than he knew; for, while the growth 


of clean variety has been steady and healthful since then, the old- 


time shows with their refreshment coupons, waiter-girls, and other 
objectionable features have disappeared completely.” 

During the years of Tony Pastor’s first experience in manage- 
ment, the American “rural drama” had its genesis in Boston at the 
Howard Atheneum. The gallery of this house was then dominated 
by a gang of newsboys led by one “ Horse Bite Sullivan,” we are 
told, whose approval it was necessary for every entertainer to win 
in order to keep his engagement. Since 1786 the “down-East 
Yankee” had been known as a stage character, but he was “ put up 
Asa Trenchard in“ Our 
American Cousin” is one of the most familiar of these, At the 
Howard Atheneum, however, an actor appeared in a sketch of 
bucolic life in which he played the part of a Yankee farmer and 


won the favor of the “Horse Bite” gang. 


to be laughed at, not Jaughed with.” 


He was Denman 


Thompson as Joshua Whitcomb, and he “gave the first impetus 


to a school of drama which is distinctively American, enormously 


popular, and without its exact equivalent in any other land.” 


From this, it is said, have sprung “The Old Homestead,” “Way 


Down East,” “The County Fair,” “The County Chairman,” 
“David Harum,” “Sky Farm,” “Eben Holden,” “The Village 


Postmaster,” and “Shore Acres.” 
The present form of “variety ” arose with Mr. B. F. Keith in 


Boston in 1883, and was adopted by Mr. F. F. Proctor in New 
York in 1892. Others have entered the field, forming a combina- 


tion of which we read: 


“It is doubtful if anywhere in the world there is so complete and 
carefully thought-out a system for providing the mass of the peo- 
ple with cheap and wholesome amusement as has been devised by 


this combination of ingenuity, experience, and familiarity with the 
popular taste. The one hundred and twenty-five vaudeville houses 


are all under the control of the United Booking Offices, as the as- 
sociation of the four managers is called. And every week the 
New York office of this association receives from each of the houses 
under its contro) a complete description of its bil), recording the 
number of minutes given to each act, the number of laughs, and 
the manner in which it was received by the audience. A wrong 
reading of a line, an indecorous remark, or a characterization in- 


tended to offend persons of any race or religious or political creed 
is thus reported at once and instantly cut out by orders from head- 


quarters. Of course in this way the same act is reported on from 
forty or more towns, thus enabling the vaudeville managers to a)l- 
low for a variety in local feeling or managerial taste. 

“A glance at the modern vaudeville ‘wheel’ that has replaced 
the variety dive of half a century ago reveals a clean, wholesome, 
and popular institution, that worthily represents other institutions 
of which we are proud, and that seems to have entered upon a 
period of dignified and prosperous ease as a reward for its long 
years of hard work. It is not unlikely that its days of usefulness 
as a forcing-bed for talent have ended, for the germs of art thrive 
best in poverty and misfortune, and the vaudeville of to-day is al- 
together tco prosperous a field to bear any such harvests of original 
growth as sprang from the old-fashioned variety and minstrelsy.” 
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From ‘‘ Motor.*’ 


WOMEN WHO COMPETED IN THE 


WOMEN’S MOTOR RACE FROM NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA. 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTORCARS 


RACING EVENTS THIS MONTH 

The Florida Beach races take place this 
year at Daytona on March 23, 24, 25, 
and 26. Some of the contests of former 
years have been retained, but others are 
new. One of the latter is a_ stock-car 
prize class-race of 200 miles, cars being 
divided into five classes. The classifica- 
tions are the same as those used in the 
Glidden tour. The list, in fact, embraces 
such cars as took part in the Motor Park- 
way sweepstakes on Long Island in the 
autumn of last year. Another new race, 
also for 200 miles, includes the same type 
of cars, but they are classified on ‘‘piston 
displacement.” The idea here is to show 
what each maker can produce from the 
smallest displacement. Another race, over 
a fifty-mile stretch, is open to all cars that 
competed for the Vanderbilt Cup. At- 
tached to the Minneapolis $2,000 Trophy 
Race, at 100 miles, is a special prize to the 
winner provided he covers the ground 
within an hour. The total valuation of all 
the prizes, consisting of trophies, medals, 
cash and plate, is placed at about $15,000. 

On March 11th an endurance contest 


over the course from New York to Boston 


by way of Springfield 


ception of a few details) have been decided 
upon. The pathfinders for this race will 
start out on March 15th and, in laying out 
the route, expect to cover a course of 4,000 
miles. The understanding is that the race 
will start on June 1st, simultaneously with 
the opening of the Alaskan- Yukon Exposi- 
tion at Seattle. From New York the route 
goes to Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chica- 
go, Omaha, Cheyenne, and Granger. The 
course westward from Granger will be 


mapped out by the pathfinders. 


AMERICAN CARS AND TIRES IN SPAIN. 

A writer in the New York Evening Post 
has been studying reports from American 
consuls to foreign countries, with a view to 
what they may say of the demand for 
American cars and tires in those countries. 
The consul-general to Spain, Frank Hill, 


writes of conditions in that country as 
follows: 


“*In the first place the American car is 
carefully designed for travel over poor 
roads, many of those i in Spain being in a 
deplorable condition. American chas- 
sis is wonderfully strong, on great resistance, 


and high enough to permit passing over 
stones projecting eight or nine inches. As 


a rule, European cars are built very low, 
the tendency being to increase the stability 
in thismanner; The hang of the American 
car is superb, incomparably superior to 
that of the European, and in addition to 
numerous other advantages, it possesses 
the most appreciable one of cheapness. 

‘““The cost of an American car is, in pro- 
portion, greatly inferior to that of any 
European make. “or example, an average 
American car, 30-32 horse-power, equivalent 
to a French 16-20, with double phaeton 
tonneau, searchlight, lanterns, horn, cush- 
ions, hood, etc., well appointed in every 
respect, costs $2,800; while the French car, 
16-20, costs $3,184, leaving a difference of 
approximately $400 in favor of the Amer- 
ican car. To this should be added the 20 
per cent. discount granted by American 
manufacturers, with the result that the 
net price of a completely equipped car is 
$2,240. Ofcourse, freight charges and cus- 
toms duties increase the prices shown, but 
these are practically the same for European 
as for American cars. 

Mr. Hill adds a paragraph as to the 
opportunities Spain gives to American 
makers of tires and other accessories. 


The American cars best adapted to con- 
ditions in Spain are first-class makes, rang- 


ing from 40 to 65 horse-power, and costing 
from $4,000 to $5,000; second-class, smalt 
touring cars of 20 to 40 horse-power, rang- 


ing in price from 





takes place. The 
trophy is a silver cup 
twenty inches high. 
The purpose in this 
contest is to show that 
a car is able to main- 
tain the legal speed 
limit over all condi- 
tions of road at this 
time of year. The 
total distance is 243 
miles, and is to be 
covered in 12 hours 
and 9 minutes actual 
running time. Any 


car that arrives at 
New Haven, Hartford 


or Worcester more 


than one minute late 
will be penalized. 
The plans adopted 








$1,500 to $3,000; and 
runabouts for busi- 
ness-men, doctors, 
brokers, agents, etc., 
at a cost of $850 to 
$1,000. These little 
cars present great ad- 
vantages for’ Spain, 
being convenient, ot 
expensive, easy 
run, and good hill. 
climbers. 

‘Excellent oppor- 
tunities are offered to 
American makers of 
tires and accessories, 
owing to the good qual- 
ity and cheapness of 
their products. A set 
of American tires was 
tried in Barcelona and 
lasted exactly one 
year, in spite of con- 
tinuous daily use on 


a car weighing 1,600 








for the transcontinen- 
tal race (with the ex- 


PLATFORM. 


kilos (3,520 pounds). 


TESTING THE STRENGTH OF A CORD USED IN A TIRE—FORTY FACTORY GIRLS ON THE Aside from their 


cheapness, accessories. 
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See 
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of American manufacture are to be rec- 


ommended for their perfection and con- 
venience, American makers progressing 
rapidly in this branch.” 

Australia a 


In considerable business 


appears to have been done by American 
makers. The total number of cars imported 
there from all countries from rgor to 1907 
Was 3,550, of which 1,175 went to New South 


Wales; 1,436 to Victoria; 132 to Queens- 


land, 496 to South Australia; 224 to 
Western Australia; and 96 to Tasmania. 


The total value of these cars was $3,392,125, 
exclusive of duty, which amounted to 
$701,000. During the mentioned, 
the cars imported from this country 
numbered 398, of which 71 were imported 
in 1903, 61 in 1g04, 122 in 1905, and 44 in 


years 


1906. Figures for later years are not given. 


U. S. SENATORS ON THE CAR VERSUS 


THE HORSE 
In a discussion of what is known as the 


‘*Urgent Deficiency Bill,’’ in which this year 
was contained an item of $12,000 for auto- 


mobiles to be used by the President, both 
houses of Congress have had an interesting 
debate as to the future of the horse as 
affected by the motor car. Senator Bailey 
of Texas came forward as an earnest cham- 
pion of the horse, and in the course of a 
speech of some length said: 


‘‘No man has a right to use a vehicle on 
a public highway that is calculated to 
jeopardize the safety of other people who 
have a right to use that highway. It is 
a matter of daily occurrence for horses to 
become frightened and many serious ac- 
cidents to occur in consequence of using 
automobiles on public highways. 

‘The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. War- 
ren) serves notice on the American farmer 
that this is to become a horseless age, be- 
cause if the Government of the United 
States finds it to its interest to employ the 
automobile instead of the horse, then every 
citizen of the United States must ultimately 
find it to his interest and to his conve- 
mence. 

At this point Senator Warren of Wyo- 


ming obtained the floor, and made the 


following 


1S 


statements 
experience: 

‘“With reference to 
will say that I yield 
to no one, not even 


based on his own 


the amendment, I 
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A HILL AT 
ENGLAND, 


TESTS, 


THE BROOKLANDS COURSE 
FOR USE IN HILL-CLIMBING 


IN 
CON- 


be able to use automobiles to advantage in 
place of horses, we should adopt them. 

““T may say that when sheep get scai- 
tered in a storm, and we would wear out 
and possibly kill horses in finding them, we 
drive ina day an automobile 150 Or 200 
miles (away beyond the capacity and 
strength of the horse) and discover them, 
thus saving them, where otherwise they 
would become the prey of wolves, or would 
perish for lack of care. 

_ ‘There is, perhaps, just as much necessity 
for horses now as heretofore, and this fact is 
best proved by the condition of the horse 
market. As against all the growing use of 
automobiles, horses get higher and higher 
in price every year. would certainly 
take nothing from the horse except that 


part of the business that can be better and 


cheaper done with an automobile. 
would certainly do nothing against the 


farmer, as | am one, and always have been: 
and as for his product, the horse, I have 
always taken pride in furnishing what little 
money C could get to propagate and raise 
the best, and ofttimes to my loss rather 
than profit. 

‘*So IT must not be misunderstood by the 
Senator from Texas as meaning that we are 
inininging upon the use of the horse. The 

ousiness of the country is increasing every 

day,and even if we are not employing horses 
to do al) kinds of transportation business, 
the market is good for horses. The more 
automobiles we have put into use in re- 
cent years, the higher the market for horses 
has gone. ; 

“T may say it was the same when the 
general use of electricity commenced. We 
use many times more gas now than we did 
before we had electricity, because there is 


more use accorded to the two. It is the 





the Senator from 
Texas, in my love of 
the horse. I always 
drive a horse where I 
can. The Senator al- 
luded to some ranch 
possessions in which 
laminterested, where 
I raise horses. I may 
say to him that it has 
become necessary in 
the ranch business to 
use automobiles for 
many purposes, in- 
cluding that of hunt- 
ing lost horses, be- 
cause it is a matter 
of speed and econo- 
my. At the present 
quotation of prices of 
automobiles given us 
for the next season, 
they are relatively 
cheaper than horses, 
cheaper to maintain, 
and it is in the inter- 
est of the Government 
that so fast as we may 


ae a \\ 
oy 
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PATERFAMILIAS.— Don’t be as late as you were last night, Ethel. 


ETHEL,—Oh, dad, the clutch was a bit tight ; that was all! 
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same with automobiles and horses. If 
the Senator has bought horses lately, he 
knows that they are higher to-day than 
they were a year ago, and that they were 
higher a year ago than the year before. 

**We had horses on street-cars until a few 
years ago. Now, it is all electricity, and 
vet horses have not gone out of general use, 
and are higher in price than they were be- 
fore they were displaced as the motive 
power on street-cars.”’ 


Senator Bailey would not yield a point, 


however. Returning to the fray he spoke 


again in part as follows: 


““AXs far as I am concerned, I think the 
people had better travel a little slower 
and go the old way, rather than travel so 
fast and not go the safe way. If gentlemen 
want to use an automobile they take the 
risk of what it may do, for sometimes | 
understand it turns upside down and some- 
times catches the occupant in the turn. 
But I am told that accidents of these ma- 
chines are sometimes unavoidable. I am 
told that they sometimes ‘skid.’ I do not 
know exactly what that may mean, but [ 
have an idea. Then I am told that they 


sometimes “turn turtle, by which | under- 
stand that the top side goes down to the 
bottom and the bottom side comes up top. 


“Tf the Senator or a citizen chooses to 
use them on his own ranch, or on his own 
premises, [ would be the last man to inter- 
fere with him; but I do not think he has 
the right to go ona public highway and en- 
danger the lives of men, women, and chii- 
dren by the use of a machine that frightens 
the use of locomotion employed for a 
thousand years. 

‘*The horse has an ancient and prescrip- 
tive right to the highway, and I do not 
think he ought to be driven from it by these 


machines. J know more than one man who 
has been compelled to sell his horses and 


carriages because his wife was afraid to 
use them on the highway where these ma- 
chines are used. 


Tl believe that at least the Government 
ought to set the example of traveling the 
old way, and let us travel by things that 
breathe and feel rather than by machines 
that neither breathe nor feel and yet pro- 


duce much mischief in the world,” 


A third speaker in the Senate was Sena- 
tor Bacon, who was convinced that auto- 
mobiles had come to stay. But he wished 
that none had ever been invented or manu- 
factured, assured the Senator from 

Texas that even he 


and 








‘could not go further 
than that.’’ He was 
convinced, however, 
that it is now impos- 
sible to debar the au- 
tomobile, because of 
“a general consensus 
of opinion in favor of 
it.” The progress of 
the country could not 
be stopt. Senator 
Bailey gained the 
floor again and de- 
clared his wish to ‘‘ file 
a protest against any 
suggestion that the 
country making 
much progress when 
it is taking from the 
farmers one of the 
chief articles of value 


is 














From “ The Car” (London). 


What kept you out so? 


produced by them, 
and concentrating op- 
erations in the great 
(Continued on page 432.) 
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You Can 


Strike More 


Blows in a Day 
With a Tack Hammer 


Than With a Sledge 


‘ . 
and on exactly the same principle 
the operator can write more words 


in a day with a Monarch than with 


an ordinary heavy-working machine. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


the greatest advance in typewriter 
construction since visible writing, 
means increased efficiency and greater 
output per machine, reducing the 


cost of typewriting to the employer. 


Let us demonstrate this and the many 
other Monarch advantages. Write for 


illustrated descriptive literature. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices : 
Monarch Typewriter Bldg., 300 Broadway, 


New York 


Branches and dealers throughout the world. 
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MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 

AMESTOWN EXPOSITION: 
Add TONE toY F to Your Station- 
StHOOL oe} or We OME ae os 
ing only Washburne’s Patent 
“O.K” -asteners 
Thereis genuine pleasure 
in their use as well as ere 

fect Securi Easil 


on or taken off with the 


thumb and finges. Can be used repeatedly and * ‘hes 


ade of brass, 3 sizes. Putupin brass 
— of I 108 Fasteners each. 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER ! 


Att all Stationers. Send 10c for sample box 
50, assorted. ere booklet frec. 


Liberal discount to the trade, 
The 0. K. Mfg. Co. Syracuse. N. Y. “noi 


Siaiehiencnint tirrinsnipaniaanrsiaie 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


The Best Seven dewel Watch 


you ask, 
Specialization does it! The “I- de movement is made in only ’ 
one size aiid grade, Our entire Trenton plant specializes on 
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The “I-T” must not be misjudged on account of 
its price. It is so much more for the money than 


you have ever been able to get in a fine watch that 
its low price blinds you to its excellence. 


“‘How can such a watch be sold at the price?” 


this one watch, producing it in enormous quantities and 
at greatly reduced costs. Other factories make many { 


styles and sizes in relatively smal) quantities and at cor- | 
respondingly high costs. 


Furthermore, other factories reserve their best work 


manship and the specia)] features contributing precision, for 


their highly jeweled, highly profitable watches, but all of { 


these are combined in the “I-T”, the _one model upon 
which the whole success of the “J. 2 ea 





Now, as to its intrinsic values. The “]-T" is a “bridge” 
model] movement, the very highest type of watch construc- 
tion ever devised, All of the finest watches are of the 


“bridge” type because it permits of that fine adjustment 
necessary for exceptional accuracy. Most 7-jewel watches 


are of the “plate” or “pillar” model, like the Dollar Watch, 


The “I-T” is made like a full-jewel watch. The material, 
workmanship and finish of the wearing parts are equalled only 
in the highest-priced watches. 


It is the only high-grade watch sold with a printed 


guarantee — an insurance policy protecting the purchaser 
against defect in the movement, fraud in the case, or flaw in 


the adjustment. 


The “I-T” is the only fine watch completed, put into its 


case and then adjusted, tested and closely timed at the factory. 
**]-T”’ is sold in 3 different cases all] made especially to fit 
“I-T’’? movements, and the gold- filled cases are not only covered 
by the guarantee but contain sufficient gold to give actua) 
wear for the full guarantee period. No such cases can be had, 
on other watches, at the “I-T” prices, 


$ in solid $ in 10-year $ in 20-year 
nickel gold-filled gold-filled 


case case case 


Look for Trade-Mark: “I-T” monogram, on dial. Sold 
only by responsible jewelers or sent by express prepaid on 
receipt of price by us. 


There’s a lot more to the “1-T” story. It’s told in the 


“]-T” Booklet which explains watch facts never before 


published. 


INGERSOLL WATCHES 


For seventeen years there has been but one standard in 
every-day watches; ‘“‘Ingersolls” have popularized the very 
use of watches. One friend says, “‘ They have made the dol- 
lar famous.” They have never been so worthy of their great 
reputation as to-day. Fully guaranteed. They include: The 
Dollar Watch; the “ Eclipse”’ at $1.50; the new thin model 

“ Junior” at $2.00; and the “ Midget” ladies’ size at $2.00. 






Sold by 60,000 dealers or postpaid by us. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. F 
17 Frankel Building - - - New York 
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Accurac 


There is just one speed 
indicator — The Warner 
Auto-Meter -~which is so 
sensitive—so supremely ac- 


curate that it correctly _reg- 
isters the speed of an 
Automobile when pushed 
by hand on the garage 
oor, and every variation 
of speed up to 100 miles 
per hour. All other indi- 
cators fail to register a7zy 
speed whatever under 5 to 
1o miles per hour. After 
a few months’ use, wear of 
delicate cams multiplied 
dozens of times through 
the indicating hand renders 
them so grossly inaccurate 
that they are worse than 
useless. The cheapest alarm 
clock is a marvel of ac- 
curacy by comparison. | 
Difference in principles 
is responsible for this dif- 
ference in results. _ There 


ee i 





but two pie bers ; 
adapted for speed indicators— Magnetic nduction ; bile Bill,’’ which is much more liberal to- } 


are rinciples | 


| 


and Centrifugal. ; 

The Warner Auto-Meter alone is made on the 
Magnetic induction principle, the only oor 
which permits of absolute accuracy and almost | 
everlasting durability in the same instrument. 


THE WARNER | 


AUTO-METER 


Guaranteed Absolutely Accurate 
The Auto-Meter is so sensitive that it_ registers 
the slightest forward movement of the car. The speed | 
ial is afways steady and readable. Speed alone | 
moves it, It is so durably built that practical tests ( 
have shown that the Auto-Meter will endure a_| 
MILLION MILES of the roughest kind of jolting ; 
without showing appreciable wear, and still’ accu- | 
rately register speed within so feet to the mile. 
: * * 7 * 


| 
} 


The Auto-Meter is built like an expensive Chron- | 
ometer. It has but two moving parts. These re- 
volve. There is no sliding friction. The bearings | 
are sapphire jewels and imported Hoffman Balls. 
Every part must test accurately to 1-tooo of an | 
inch or it is thrown out. Such bearings will prac- | 
tically last a_ life time without wear. } 

The Auto-Meter, because -made on the only cor-/ 
rect principle, is wnvaringly accurate and so durable 
that it will oztlast a dozen cars. ; 

No centrifugal instrument—though the price may 
be the same, can be considered in the same class— | 
any more than a $1 watch can be classed with a $200 | 


hronometer. 


* * * * 


We want every automobile owner to know the 
comparative tests which will enable him to prove } 
the truth of every claim we have made. e have put 
these in a book which will be sent for the asking to 
anyone who writes. In your own interests buy no 
s d indicator of any kind until you know. ‘o buy 
the wrong instrument is to waste your money. 


The Warner Instrument Company 
Factory and Main Offices: 
384 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 


New York, 1902 Broadway Boston, 925 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia, Cor. Broad & Race Pittsburg, 3482 Forbes St. 
Indianapolis. 330 N. Mlinois St, San Francisco, 550 Golden Gate Av. 
Cleveland, 2062 Euclid Ave. Buffalo, 722 Main St. 

Detroit, 239 Jefferson Ave. Chicago, 1305 Michigan Ave. 


St. Louis, 3923 Olive St. Los Angeles, 1212 S, Main St. 


A. B. C. AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hillclimber. Speeds up to 35 miles an 
hour. Most simple, practical, powerful and 
durable Automobile of its class. Easy 
to operate—no compli- 
cated parts—no repairs. 
Solid or pneumatic tires. 



















Air or water cooled, 

Safest and best. Built 

for 2, 3, or 4 passengers. Selid or 

16 to 35h p. $600 up. Pneumatic Tires 


Catalog Free, Write today for particulars. 
A. &. C. MOTOR VEHICLE MFG, CO., 8911 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 





High Wheels Travel al. Roads, 
Because all Roads are made to 


be traveled by High Wheels. 
The Holsman is the standard of high- 
ew-all-Ball-and 


wheeled motor vehicles. 
‘Bearing. 










. Air cooled— 
no water to freeze—solid rubber tires— 
uo delay—no tire bills to pay. 
Simple in Construction— 
Zasy to operate—Eco- 
nomical in Upkeep. 
Built by the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of high-wheel auto- 
mobiles in the world. Write for 
descriptive illustrated catalogue. 
HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE CO. 
Suite 355 Monadnock Blk Chicago 





MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 
(Continued from page 430) 


cities.’”’ In the House, Representative 


Simms of Tennessee declared that the au- 


tomobile 


““was a general all-around nui- 
sance.”” He did not wish to be a ‘‘chicka- 


pinny,’’ but he was not in favor of the 
appropriation and he opposed Congress 
going on record as favoring automobiles as 
a means of travel. Representative Mann of 
IVinois started a laugh by inquiring if 
Representative Simms thought the Presi- 
dent ‘‘ought to be required to use Ten- 
nessee mules.’” Mr. Simms in reply de- 
clared that he believed such beasts of 
burden “‘ would be safer for the President.”’ 


BETTER MOTOR LAWS IN NEW JERSEY 


All signs seem to be favorable for the 
passage in the New Jersey Legislature of 
what is known as the ‘‘Colgate Automo- 


ward non-resident motorists than the law 
which now prevails. One important ‘change 

















POKE-SHAPED MOTOR BONNET NOW 
LAR IN PARIS. 


POPU- 


is that, instead of requiring non-residents 
who drive into New Jersey for a few days 
to pay the same license as that imposed on 
citizens for the use of cars annually, the 
Colgate bill merely requires a nominal 
license with carefully defined restrictions. 
Another important change refers to the 
speed limit. Some of the provisions are 
as follows: 


‘“‘First—A speed of one mile in seven 
minutes upon the sharp curves of a street 
or highway or when turning a corner, and a 
speed of one mile in four minutes at the 
junction or intersection of a prominent 
crossroad, where such street, road, or high- 
way passes through the open country, the 
term ‘‘open country’’ meaning where 
houses are on an average more than 100 
feet apart. 

“Second.—A speed of one mile in five 
minutes where such street or highway 
passes through the built-up portion of a 
city, town, township, borough, or village, 
where the houses are on an average less than 
100 feet apart. 

‘““Third —A speed of one mile in four 
minutes within 200 feet of any horse or 





Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. A wholesome tonic. 
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The Tire That 
Won’t Come Off 


| When a Goodyear Quick Detachable Auto 
| Tire is used on the Goodyear Universal Rim 
you have a combination which is absolutely 
|) SAFE. 

No force which would wreck the wheel can 
remove the tire from the rim. 
; This has been proved by the severest tests 
imaginable. We have induced dozens of people 
to purposely skid around turns on rough roads 
with the tire in all stages of inflation, from 
fully pumped up to absolutely “flat,” in the 
attempt to force it off the rim. There were 
rewards in store for the man who could succeed. 
All failed. 


The tires invariably stayed on. 


Yet the side Strain under such conditions was 
So severe that it must have amounted to tons. 


* 





* * 





_ Yet when the time comes that you wish to remove a 
tire, the detachable Hange which holds the tire in place 
can be unlocked by loosening one nut with an ordinary 
wrench, when the Hange can be snapped off with your 
fingers anda screwdriver. No Special Tools o any 
nature are required. 

Anyone—no matter how inexperienced—can remove 
or replace a Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire in 60 
seconds by the watch when used on the Goodyear 
Universal Rim. 

This is only one of the 


dozens of superior features 
all well worth on ‘ 


a full page of description. 


Taken together, these features solve all tire problems 
and eliminate all tire worries. 
To know them all, write for our helpful book, “ How 


to Select an Auto Tire.” Every motorist who has had 
tire troubles should have it. 


The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 
Liberty St., Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass. ............ ...261 Dartmouth St 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....317 E. 5th St. 
932 


Ass, 2 S. Main St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. -Broad and Fairmont Ave 
New York City 


San Francise 
Chicago, Ill. 
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of weather and road. Speed from 
two to thirty miles per hour, 
Best car for service in emergen- 
cies, Reliable and safe. Abso« 
lutely guaranteed best material— 
workmanship. Find out all about 


M I MOTOR 
cintyre venicies 
by writing postal today 
for free book No blow- 2 
outs—punctures or any 
other tire troubles. Most 
dependable car made. 
Prices trom $375 up 
according to style of 
body. Write for cata: _ 
logue No. 51 today. W. H. McIntyre Co., Au>vrn, Indiana. 
256-257 Broadway,New York. 1730 Grand Av. ... 41. 8as City.Mo. 


AUTOMOBILE AND MOTOR BOAT ACCESSORIES 
We have appliances that will you. Send for 

booklet and attractive prices. 

THE EDGAR MFG. CO. 15 Kast Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Start your Gas Engine with the 

Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
it without the aid of 
batteries. Nota cheap magneto 
but the origina) high grade 
t) controlled friction 
am. Perf 
insulated, “‘waterand 
root.’”’ Fully Guaranteed 
é & break” 





interest 



















MFG.CO. 
INGER DEVICE ne USA 


M 
62 Main St., Pendieton, 
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other beast of draft or burden upon the 
same street or highway; provided, how- 
ever, that such speed not exceeding 30 
miles per hour shall be lawful in the open 
country as may be necessary in order to 
pass a vehicle traveling in the same direc- 
tion. 

‘‘Fourth—Elsewhere and except as| 
otherwise provided in subdivisions one, 
two, and three of this section, a speed of | 
one mile in two minutes; provided, how- | 
ever, that nothing in this section contained 
shall permit any person to drive a motor 
vehicle at any speed greater than is rea-| 
sonable, having regard to the traffic and | 
‘use of highways, or so as to endanger the 
life or limb or to injure the property of any 
person; and it is further provided that 
nothing in this section contained shall af- 
fect the right of any person injured, either 
in his person or property, by the negligent 
operation of a motor vehicle to sue and re- 
cover damages as heretofore.” 

The motor-car clubs of Newark, it may 
be added, have taken a generous stand in 
behalf of non-residents. They have joined 
in asking the Legislature to strike out the 
fee for non-residents altogether, allowing 
them ‘‘free use of the roads.” The opin- 
ion seems to prevail, however; that the 
opposition of Senator Fruelinghusen to 
this change will be fatal to it. Mr. Frue- 
linghusen believes non-residents ought to 
make some contribution toward keeping 
the roads of the State in repair. He is an 
enthusiastic motorist himself, and advo- 
cates sanity in the use of the car generally. 





BUSINESS RESULTS OF MOTORING 


Herman F. Cuntz, who is closely iden- 
tified with the automobile industry, has 
prepared a striking paper on the cost of 
automobiling and its general influence in 





WOULDN’T GO BACK 


To Old Days of Coffee Troubles 





Studious, sedentary habits are apt to 
cause indigestion, dyspepsia, nervous head- 
aches, etc., but often it’s the daily use of 
coffee that is at the bottom of the whole 
trouble, and it is surprising how quickly 
these troubles disappear when coffee is 
dropped and well-made Postum is the 
daily beverage. 

A No. Dak. minister writes of the relief 
obtained when he changed from coffee to 
Postum. He says: 

“T began using Postum about a year ago 
while stopping at the home of friends during 
the absence of my wile. 

“Tt seemed almost providential, for 
during that time I got rid of coffee and its 
attendant ills. I used to have bilious 
attacks about every two weeks that com- 
pletely used me up fora day or two ata 
time. 

‘*I did not suspect coffee and was _ unable 
to account for these attacks. Since I began 
Postum I have had but one slight attack 
and the change to restored health is most 
acceptable. 

“‘My wife declared on her return that 
nothing would induce her to give up coffee, 
but after a few careful preparations of 
Postum, according to directions on pkg., 
she thought it was superior to coffee in 
flavour, and now we would not change 
back to coffee. 

‘““We feel we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Postum which has done so much for all 
of us—children and older ones.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘*There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and full 
of human interest. 











r addition to Branch Houses of the Olds Motor 
Works in Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Louisville, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis, Toledo, and the Oldsmobile Company of 
Canada, Ltd., at Toronto, agent for Canada—the 
Oldsmobile is sold in one hundred and twenty other 
cities and towns on the American continent—from 
New York to San Francisco; from Winnipeg to 


Mexico City. 


Good performance, under every possible condition, 
is the clinching argument in favor of a motor car; 
the Oldsmobile’s own consistent record—on the mac- 


adam roads of New England or the clay roads of 


the Southwest—is one of the reasons for its wide 


distribution. 
which it is sold: 


Another reason is the logical price at 
Four-cylinder touring car, roadster 


or toy tonneau, $2,750; six-cylinder cars, $4,500. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 
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Med Our depositors in all parts of. 
the country are enabled to avail 
# themselves of the liberal net inter- 
est rate—6% per annum—and hold, 
moreover, the security for their 
money in their own possession. 


Every Certificate is accompanied 
by a first mortgage on an individ- 
ual piece of real estate, together 
with insurance papers, abstract 
and assignment of mortgage. 


Please write for free looklet '\F.” 


on 


SALT LAKE SECURITY 


{kno TRUST COMPANY 


SALT LAKE-CITY, UTAH 
F © McGURRIN-PAFS EST-/886 


™~ 
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STYLE THIS 1S THE FIT 


corny) LE THOLIN \ concer 
COLLAR BOX 
IT’S RED 
Imitations of the world famed LITHOLIN Water- 


proofed Linen Collars and Cuffs are on the market, 
and are occasionally substituted, when the buyer is 


NE. To protect our- 
selves and the public we reproduce cut of the 


LITHOLIN Box, which is always 
RED 


- Here is our 


TRADE 


on all goods. LITHOLIN Collars and Cuffs will save 
you at least $16 yearly in laundry bills, and replac- 
ing “‘worn outs’’ and ‘‘ragged edged, ’’ They wipe white 
as new with a damp cloth. Never wilt, or fray, The 
same collar you have always worn, only waterproofed. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


If not at your dealer's, send, yiving styles, 
size, number wanted, with remittance, and 
we will mail postpaid. Booklet of styles free 
on request. 


The Fiberloid Co., Dept. 18, 7 Waverly Place, N.¥. 
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Rosado? 


The Car with the Offset Crank-Shaft. 










Model Forty-four, 34 H. P., $2,250. 
Spare Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74. With Magneto, $150. 


THE CALL OF THE OPEN ROAD 


For the most part we do not travel in our leisure hours to go anywhere, 






but just to go. The delightful thing is to move; to feel the familiar things 
slipping away behind us, and to enjoy the open road as it unfolds before us. 


We like the stir and speed of the journey, the fresh breeze in our faces, 
and at the wheel of a Rambler you enjoy the added sense of power and control. 
Besides, you have a feeling of confidence and satisfaction in driving a car of such 
unusual quality. 


The Rambler Offset Crank-Shaft makes this car silently powerful—capa- 


ble of running at forty or three miles an hour on high speed, and climbing 
any hill with gratifying ease. 








The Rambler Spare Wheel obviates all tire worries—makes punctures 
mere incidents of a trip—saves the tiresome task of pumping up the new 
tire, and can be substituted for regular wheel within three minutes’ time. 


May we send you the new Rambler catalog or a copy of the Rambler Magazine, 
a monthly publication for owners? Rambler automobiles, $1,150 to $2,5000 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches and Distributing Agencies 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, New Yor 
Cleveland, San Francisco 








THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 
™* ROBERTS MOTORS ARE TROUBLE-PROOF 


They are designed by E. W. Roberts, M.E., one of the most expert mechani- 
cal engineers in the U. S., and constructed under his personal supervision. 
Vet to 60 H. P., and every one guaranteed. 

No “freak” ideas—no gaskets—economical in use of fuel—interchangeable 
parts that fit on gio urkable Hexibility of control—simple in construction 


“base explosions” or “back fire” and tested in the BEST TESTING 
ROOM in the U.S. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE and Book of Testimonials. 
ROBERTS MOTOR CO., 1414 Columbus Ave., Sandusky, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The METZ PLAN Car|ORDER_OUT_OF CHAOS 



















=" $ eon | TIME SAVER, moms AN OFFICE 
. $600 | worRY SAVER NECESSITY 

Equipped with Bosch| Keeps tab on Better, neater, 
Magneto. My novel! all your im- more handy than 

ee ~ | ee explained portant papers pins or files 
C. H. METZ Waltham Mass. 100 in Each Box Sample Box 15e 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly P1., 


200,000 YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS 
1,000,000 READERS 


To the Ps car advertiser our distinctive and 
discriminating circulation is invaluable. 

We recognize the wide interest in the automobile 
among our readers and were the first general maga- 
zine to devote a department of our contents to 


N. Y. City 








FOR SENSATIONAL 
AUTO BARGAINS 


Read the TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE BULLETIN ; 
30,000 copies just out; 48 pages, illustrated and with de- 
scriptions and prices of over 900 cars. We are the lar est 
used autos in the world, and our 
HORITY (even to those in the mato 
trade) as to what c1r to buy and what price to pay. Our | 








prices are 80 far below our competitors’ as to SAVE you motoring, 
wb hy bn wo] qthees cacte vou. Gat t the Bulletin Our “ Motor Trips and Motor Cars” was inau- 


gurated two years ago, appearing in one issue each 
month throughout the year and during the past 
twelve months space: equal to one hundred and 
twenty-seven magaz ages was devoted to sub- 
jects of live interest tot y the Motor and Car Owner, 
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Times Sq. Automobile Co. 


CAR SALES ROOMS (4 FLOOKS). 
215, 217 West 48th St., just West of B’way. 
Accesories Dept., 1391 Broadway, N.Y, 

1,832, 1,334 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











{ promoting the circulation of money. Dur- 











ing the year 1908 it was estimated that 
$122,000,000 were spent in buying cars, 
but this is only a small part of the circula- 
tion of money produced by automobiles. 
Mr. Cuntz says: 

‘For such an aggregate value of cars 
sold, it means, first, a thousand shops in 
allied work produce parts doing an inde- 
pendent business, of course contingent up- 
on the vehicle producer, running into the 
millions; the railroads do an enormous 
freight business to distribute the product; 
agents and branch houses throughout the 
country are paying rentals aggregating 
millions of dollars, preparing for the mar- 
keting and distribution of the product; and 
the makers of sundries and accessories in 
several thousand shops are preparing to 
supply the varied and fastidious wants of 
the purchaser and user of cars. 


The writer specifies other features of the 
motor-car situation which contribute to 


the augmentation of the figures already 
given. When the new product has been 


sold, it adds cars to an aggregate now in use 

















AN ENGLISH MOTOR-SWEEPER. 


reaching probably to 146,000. The op- 
cars calls for the use of fuel 
which jn cost probably 

The 
items, 
chargeable as repairs, make an addition of 
several other millions. Then we must bear 
in mind that the license fees imposed by 
States and municipalities represent an ag- 
gregate constantly increasing, and far in 
excess of what was dreamed of several years 


eration of these 
and lubricants 
aggregate each year several millions. 


replacement of parts and other 


ago. Consideration is to be given to the 
necessity for housing machines in public 


garages and private buildings, which in- 
volves ground rentals and the building and 
maintenance of edifices. Nor must we 
overlook the insurance against fire which 
most owners carry, as well as the insurance 
against accidents and mulcting in damages. 
Readers must also bear in mind the expen- 
ditures involved in races, 
preparations for these races in the matter of 
roads, conveniences, etc., but the outlays 
made by the traveling public. The cost of 
advertising and other efforts in the way of 
general publicity, which is incident to all 
new industries, has been particularly costly 
in the matter of motor-cars. This last 
item would result in many millions of dol- 
lars yearly put into circulation. Lastly 
must be remembered the large expenses 
which tourists in their cars undergo at 
hotels and in other ways during Jong periods 
in which they are absent from home. 


not only in the 


‘‘When we consider that 146,000 cars 
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were in use in the United States at the be- 
ginning of 1908, many operating for hire, 
the greater number in private use the year 
round, and a large percentage making at 
least one actual tour of ten or more days, 
we find that the aggregate money disbursed 
for gasoline or lubricating oil, supplies 
for lighting, extra tires, parts for repairs 
and replacements, and the disbursements 
to hotels, etc., ranged in the neighborhood 
of forty millions of dollars. 

‘While the direct producers of automo- 
biles are paying from thirty to forty million 
in wages to mechanics and other factory 
hands, the parties they purchase materials 
from, allied shops making component 
parts, in the aggregate disburse tens of 
millions of dollars. In addition to which 
the use of all sorts of sundries and acces- 
sories means tens of millions disbursed to 
the wage-earner. The makers of raw ma- 
terial—steel and other metals, lumber, 
leather, rubber, and a multitude of other 
items—ship supplies to the various auto- 
mobile factories aggregating a hundred 
million and over. The agents and dealers 
pay wages to workmen and salaried em- 
ployees, and rentals of garages and sales- 
rooms, added disbursements running into 
sums of eight figures. 

“The dealer pays the manufacturer a 
deposit in advance of delivery of the cars, 
in order that he may be assured of de- 
liveries of a definite number on which to 
base his investment in selling organization. 
The payment of the purchasers of cars 
to the thousands of agents throughout the 
country is the itemin the automobile busi- 
ness aggregating what is usually referred 
to as the motor-car product of the country. 
However, each purchaser of a car in addi- 
tion buys a considerable aggregate value 
of sundries and equipment, which still fur- 











CONGENIAL WORK 


And Strength to Perform It. 


A person in good health is likely to have 
a genial disposition, ambition, and enjoy 
work, 

On the other hand, if the digestive organs 
have been upset by wrong food, work be- 
comes drudgery. 

“Until recently,’ writes a Washington | 
girl, ‘‘I was a railroad stenographer, which | | 
means full work every day. | 

‘Like many other girls alone in a large 
city, 1 lived at a boarding house. For 
breakfast it was mush, greasy meat, soggy 
cakes, black coffee, ete. | 

‘After a few months of this diet I used | 
to fee) sleepy and heavy in the mornings. | 
| 





My work seemed a terrible effort, and I 
thought the work was to blame — too 
arduous. | 

‘At home I had heard my father speak 
of a young fellow who went long distances 
in the cold on Grape-Nuts and cream and 
nothing more for breakfast. | 

yf concluded if it would tide him overa} 
morning’s heavy work, it might help me, 
so on my way home one night I bought a 
package and next morning I had Grape- 
Nuts and milk for breakfast. 

‘“‘T stuck to Grape-Nuts, and in less than 
two weeks I noticed improvement. | can’t 
just tell how well I felt, but I remember I 
used to walk the 12 blocks to business and 
knew how good it was simply to live. 

‘As to my work—well, did you ever feel 
the delight of having congenial work and 
the strength to perform it? That’s how I 
felt. I truly believe there’s life and vigor 
in every grain of Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle ¢ ‘reek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘‘ Ther2’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


) 
| 
| 
| 




















The Howard Watch 


There are certain pleasures 
in life that are worth while 
—that endure because they 
are real. 


The possession of a Howarp 
Watch is one of them. It is 
a satisfaction al) the time, 
whether a man worksor plays. 
The wider a man’s experience 
of life, the more he appreci- 
ates de Howarvp’s qualities 
and comradeship. 


There’s many a man who 
would not part with the 
Howarp Watch he is carry- 
ing if you offered him a 
thousand dollars and another 


Howarp just as good. He 
feels the tie of long and 
intimate association. 


Then, too, there are 
Howaros that are heirlooms 
—handed down from sire or 
grandsire and priceless be- 
cause of their memories. 


Any way you take it the 
Howarp is the best—the 
most lasting watch invest- 
ment. It is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each HowARD Watch— 
from the 17-jewe) in a fine gold-filled 
case (guaranteed for 25 years) at $35.00; 
to the 23-jewel in a 14-kt. solid gold 
case at $150.00—is fixed at the factory, 
and a printed ticket attached. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
Jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 
Drop us a postal card, Dept. 0, and we will send you a HOWARD 


book oi value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 


























The reason why Old English is the best wax 
For Floors, Furniture and All Interior Woodw 


is because it is the highest quality” wax made. Buitable for 


hardwood or pine floors—never flakes nor becomes sticky 
shows heel-marks or scratches. Send for FREE SAMP. 


Old English Ho" 


“The Wax with a Guarantee” 


And if you wish to learn how to make floors beautiful, request 


Our Book—sent tree—'‘Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care” 


IT DISCUSSES: 
Cleaning and Polishing Floors 
Finishing New and Qld Floors 
Care of Waxed Floors 


Finishing Kitchen, Pantry and 
Room Floors 

Finishing Dance Floors 

Removing ones Paint, etc. 

Buy Old English from your dealer—S0c. —1, 2. 4a) 

8Jb. cans. One pound covers 300 sq. ft. Write us cayway 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1905 West 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mirs. of *“* Brightner » whieh keeps floors “dean and bright 





ork 


Lot 


Bath 





It gives to your floors a 
rich, subdued lustre. 
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, The greatestopera house 
ofall—the /7zctor. 


You don’t have to go to Milan, Lon- 


csc don, Paris, Berlin, or New York to hear 
Gadski the masterpieces of opera sung by the 


Gay .. A 
amd world’s most famous artists. 


Melba They're all combined tn the Victor, 


Michailow: 
ee which ‘brings their magnificent voices 


Plancon right into your home for you to enjoy 
ie at your pleasure. 


Schumann-Heink Go to-day to the nearest Victor dealer’s—he 
Scotti - a re 
Senitirich will gladly play grand opera or any other Victor 
Tetrazzini music you want to hear. 
make records There’s a ¥ictor for YOU— $10 to $250. 


for the Victor, Easy payments, if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
anadian Distributors 


; ae a 


MANUATTAN 
NEw YoRK 





A complete list of new Victor Records for March will be found in the March number of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, 


McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, Current Literature and April Cosmopolitan. 








RAREBIT 


It is made di- 





gestible and more 


palatable with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Game, Gravies, Chafing Dish 
Cooking and Salad Dressings are greatly improved by its use, 


For Four Generations It Has Stood Unrivaled as a Seasoning. 


Decline Substitutes, Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 














ther adds to the aggregate turn-over of 
business. Each year a considerable per- 
centage of motor cars in use change hands, 
and we thus have a second-hand business 
responsible for a circulation of no mean 
figure. 

‘The States of the country in many cases 
have collected in a year over one hundred, 
and in some cases two or three hundred, 
thousand dollars in revenues, aggregating 
a circulation well above the million mark 
in license fees. Chauffeurs’ salaries in- 
volve an aggregate large disbursement for 
the exclusive employment of many thou- 
sands of hands. The pages of daily papers 
and the specialized press mean a large 
business running into the millions. The 
States alive to the fast-growing era of 
common-road locomotion are beginning to 
spend large amounts in the treatment of 
roads and’ the building of usable highways, 
and the money so disbursed circulates ‘to 
the laborer and farm-hand in the smallest 
hamlet. _So numerous are the ramifications 
of manufacture, use, regulation, and con- 
tingent elements involved in this economic 
factor that to follow the aggregates of 
{urn-overs or shifting of credits in all the 
numerous undertakings, and to follow the 
disbursements representing the resultant 
total circulation of money, is well-nigh im- 
possible. 

“A compilation considering most of the 


| principal items, however, shows that the 











A BIT OF HILL-CLIMBING—-THE GRADIENT 
I IN 34. 


circulation of money involved in the auto- 
mobile business, the shift of credits or the 
turn-over of business, of the different shops 


or works, and the disbursements incident 
to activities and new developments result- 
ing from operation of motor-cars, without 


consideration of the innumerable detailed 
expenditures, has run well in excess of 


$467,000,000 in a year,” 

Mr. Cuntz takes a single event to illus- 
trate one of the points he makes. The 
racing at Savannah last year brought to 
that city over $250,000; while other ex- 
penses paid by persons interested in the 
race, such as cost of fitting cars, salaries, 
traveling expenses, etc., made, he believes, 
a total of $750,000, as the sum circulated 
as a consequence of the running of that 
race. 

The automobile business he asserts to be 
not so profitable, however, as these great 
figures might indicate. Many men have 
gone into the manufacture of cars and lost 
heavily. He quotes some data, compiled 
in Germany for the year 1906, showing 
that the manufacturing of motor-cars 
meant in wages, material, and operation of 
plants, an expenditure of $10,419,500. 
Against these figures are placed the aggre- 
gate value of all the cars produced by the 
same factories. This was $10,320,000, 
which shows a loss for the year of nearly 
$100,000. Of course, details would make 
it clear that while many manufacturers 
lost money, others, through making supe- 
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rior and popular cars, or having better 
methods, made good profits. 


try Mr, Cunta estimates that, for a single | 


| 


In this coun- | 


vear, Manufacturers now receive as their 
part of the price paid by the men who use 
the cars, not more than $08,000,000 and 
believes that, if the truth could be ascer- 





\ 
tained, the net results for the whole country 
would show that that sum ‘‘had not pro- 


vided a surplus with which to pay interest 


on the invested.’’ Only a few 


manufacturers of long experience “are able 


” 


money 


to realize a net profit on their business. 

‘From got to 1g07 about 310 concerns 
were announced as being in or starting the 
manufacture of automobiles. Of these 


about 138 have gone out of existence—their 


losses can not be estimated. No State or 


Government department has access, nor|{, 


does it presume to record such vagaries of 
anindustry. The great initial risk and the 
excessive aggregate losses as compared 
with aggregate profits are forgotten. 

‘‘At the close of that same period, rgor to 
1907, there were about 150 concerns still 
existing, but over thirty had not been in 
existence, attempting the manufacture of 
motor-cars, for twelve months, and many 
have since retired, involuntarily as a rule. 
But of that number less than seventy-five 
were real producers. At the beginning of 
1909 we have an aggregate of probably 
eighty automobile-makers who are the real 
producers of the country, while over 200 
are aspiring to manufacture, and in many 
cases attempting to copy the product de- 
veloped by the pioneer concerns at the cost 


-of millions of dollars.” 


FIRST AROUND THE WORLD 


The first motorist to go around the world 
with a car was Carl Page who made his 
trip in 1o0or. Mr. Page is still interested 
in cars. When he set out to make histrip 
many persons laughed at the undertaking 
as foolhardy, while friends said good-by to 
him in rea) earnest, not expecting ever to 
see him again. The feat, successfully per- 
formed, brought to Mr. Page at that time 
a good deal of celebrity. Mr. Page recently 
made an interesting statement detailing 
some of his experiences which sound pass- 
ing strange, now that a trip around the 
world with a car has become almost a 
commonplace. 

He appears to have had no serious dif- 
ficulty until he reached India. On ma- 
King inquiries in that country for gasoline, 
he learned that only three gallons of it 
could anywhere be found. That amount he 
purchased but was obliged to pay for it 
$9 per gallon, He then cabled home for 
a supply and eventually secured all he 
wanted, and had it delivered at points all 
along the road, where it cost him thirty 
cents a gallon. But he found that, under 
the law, gasoline in amounts exceeding 
five gallons could not be forwarded except 
by a special powder-car and that notice of 
such car being on the road had to be sent 
in advance to the various towns through 
which it passed, a process which involved 
about a week’s time in securing the arrival 
of shipments. Mr. Page, in order to over- 
come some of the difficulties of this kind, 
had constructed for him a special suit case, 
with a copper tank inside, wherein he could 
deposit a small supply additional to the 
five gallons allowed. He had used this tank 
several times before he learned that he had 
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it, insist on having it. 





harmony with the new leaves and blossoms. 
economy. You not only make things spick and span, but 
you save your property and make it more valuable. 


Only—you must use good paiat—pure White Lead and finseed oil, 
See that It is put on your building pure. Otherwise, you fail to more than 
temporarily beautify and fail utterly in preserving the painted things. 

The Dutch Boy Painter trade-mark is the thing to look for when you 
buy paint materials—it is on the side of pure White Lead kegs. Ask for 


A few more points on your painting: Refuse absolutely to let the work 
be done in wet weather, or when moisture is on or under the surface. Give 
a Painter plenty of time between coats—make hi 
tween. Don’t insist on using a tint which a good painter tells you ie per 


PAINT TALKS—No. 4: “Spring Painting” 


Spring is the time when most of the painting is done. Nature is brightening 
al) around and the impulse is to make houses and barns and fences bright and in 


This is good 





Painting Outfit 
Free 


Woe have prepared a 
little packago of things 
bearing on the subject 
of ‘imme which we 
Oall Hourse-ownery 
Painting Outfit R. 
it includes: 2 
1—Book of color 
schemes (stato 
whether you wish 


interior or exte- 
rior achemes) 


im take several days 





fades out, the job is spoiled. A chain is no 












ishable, White Lead is very durable material, but if the tinting materia) 
ini nger than its weakest link. 


Ask your painter about our White Lead (Dutch 
Boy Painter trade-mark), Also, your dealer has it. 


Read about our “‘ House-owners’ Painting Outfit” Agr 


Pittsburgh [Nation 


2. 

2 Boe ASicarlone 
painting. 
8—Inatroument 
for detecting 
adulteration in 


paint material, 
with directions 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY for using it 


An office tn each of the following cities: 
NewYork Boston Buffalo Qincinnatl Chicago 


Cleveland St.Louis  Philad 
& Bros. Co.) 


Free req t to 
any reader whoaskefor 
House-owners’ Paint 


elphia(John T. Lewis ing Outfit R. 
al Lead & Oil Co.) : 











4 — $18. Save moneys. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalog, type, paper, ete. 
THE PRESS €0., Meriden, Connecticut. 





BALL PEN 


There are only three things toa pen— Ma- 
terial, Shape, Workmanship. Like all the 
J “Cannon Ball” is 


ALUMINOID pens, L 
made of a remarkable aluminum alloy that 


— the spring of stee] and the smoothness 


of gold. “Cannon Ball” isa speed pen that 
writes on anything. A pen for men whose 
time and annoyance are worth saving. 
For sale by Stationers. 
Samples sent for 2 cent postage 


A. L.SALOMON & CO. 


347 Broadway ew York 
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QUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR 


Requiring 4,000 square feet of factory space to meet the 
increasing demand for The Niagara Clip. Send 15 cts. for 
sample box of 100 to Niagara Clip Co, ,155 Waverly Piaee,N.¥. City, 


The Niagara Leads Them 


FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH — [TALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 


PHONE 


METHOD 


Combined with 

The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
PPE aN ar te nam of Practical Linguistry 

The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
YOU HRAR THE EXACT PRONDNCIATION OF BACH WORD 
AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times a day at 
spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational Freneh, 
German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 


HE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
802 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 
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Filing Cab- 
, 

inets are be- 
coming uni- 
versal because 
of convenience 
and cheapness. 
Now made in Steel 
as well as wood ina 
great variety of styles— 





but only one quality— 
the best we know how 


experience. 


L 





after twenty -seven years 











ic Globe*Wernicke 


sem Elastic filing Cabinets 


in WOOD and STEEL 


~ for Big and Little Offices- 
and for Big and Little Papers 


yee 


7G 3 
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non allmen bo these presenis } 
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The Globe=Weevicke Co, CINCINNATI. 





| BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. ) 
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bewing 


Dinner 


feauh fi- Fleer & Gompan 


Trade Mark Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


biclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


ened 


oa 
Particular Desivable 
after 5 


ate 5.10 and 25 cent packets by 


Stance 





| 


invest $2.20 
will be 


or more, 


interested in The 







est men who, by combining 


ing from careful 


York City Rea) Estate. 


ted by 6% 


not only by New York City 


| Company. 


69 JACKSON AVENUE 
Borough of Queens 


monthly, 
Wealth 


Builders, a community of brainy, earn- 





TheWealtt Builders: 


q If you are able to save and willing to 


you 


their 


Saving capacity, are taking adv antage 


of hi dt Ey for vast profits accru- 
investment in New 


Every dollar invested is fully protec- 


GOLD BONDS, backed 


Real 


YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS that Estate, but by men of recognized 
Chiclet chewing diverts the mind standing for integrity and business 
from worry and care — chew | acumen, In addition to the 6% guar- 
Chiclets. anteed, these bonds share pro rata in 
four up im Littl baas fora uickel | one-half of the surplus profits of the 


w Write for detailed information regarding 


The Royalton Realty Company 


NEW YORK CITY 


been guilty of a crime punishable by a year 
in prison. 

In Burma the use of abso- 
\utely prohibited. Mr. Page took this mat- 
ter up with the officials and finally secured 


\a repeal of the law. One of the good features 


| 


gasoline was 


of the trip was the failure any where to have 
Rubber, however, 
|rates rapidly in the Far East, so that he 
had 

| hz 


ja puncture. deterio- 


to keep his tires immersed in water 
Jat intervals when not in use. 

In most Asiatic countries through which 
ihe traveled, the motor-car was an absolute 
| novelty. 


The result was that he inspired 
a good 


deal of awe and superstition, 
natives believing 
making it move, 
| devil. 


was 


the 
a god or 
One of his notable social experiences 


audience with the Gaikwar of Ba- 


that within 
was concealed 


Car, 


an 


‘roda, by invitation from the Gaikwar. Mr, 
Page says’ 
‘* Presenting myself at the appointed 


\time and place, [ was informed that his 
| Majesty had not yet arisen, but that, if I 
would return in about three hours, [ 
) would be more successful. 1 did so, only 
{to learn that this time he was eating his 
curry and rice, and could not be disturbed. 
)Later in the day, however, he was an- 
nounced, and, tho he had an appointment 
to visit a polo-pony stud, he found the 
motor-car much more interesting, and 
rode with me until late that evening, as 
well as practically 
days. 

Having been invited to become his guest 
at the palace, [ experienced for the first 
time the caste question. Altho most 
friendly and hospitable, his religion would 
not permit him to dine either in the same 
room or at the same table with me, so, to 


overcome this obstacle, two tables were set 


all of several ensuing 





in the doorway—between two rooms—one 
table being but aninch from the other. At 


these two tables we dined, he on hts Oriental 
diet and I on the most approved European 
\fare. Year before last, when the Gaikwar 
ae ’ , , 

\ visited this country, { met him at the Wal- 
dorf, and we again had the pleasure of mo- 
toring together. He purchased a dozen of 
my hundred cars, for the use of his friends, 
and before I left him, while on my trip, he 
had become a proficient driver of auto- 


) mobiles.” 


BUILDING HIS OWN CAR BODY 


Owen John (who seems to have dis- 
| guised his real name) writes in the Autocar 
ae the need for adapting the car to the 


‘Come 


or 


man—at least in some respects. 
'of us who are blest with more less 
IMPOSing figures require, he SdyVs, “more 
space for their disposal than those to whom 
|nature has been of a more niggard dis- 
at happened that 
when looking for a car to purchase, 


| position.’ 


| John, 


\ 


so Owen 


had one offered to him with 
| pillar the angle of which can be altered 
1so as to fit as required.” Partly from this 
fact he finally became the owner of a car of 
that make. He knows of a few other 
cars similarly but believes 
the idea ought to be more widely employed. 


| FLEISCHMANN’S 
compnessen VE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 


“a steering 


constructed, 
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Owen John further informs us that he is 


now ‘‘in the throes of designing a body tc 


sil a new chassis and my own require 
One of his ideas is to have de- 
He says: 


ments.”’ 
tachable back seats. 


‘This might have necessitated two hoods, 
sill as I felt that because I wanted plenty 


of room in front there would not be any 


to spare behind, with a front hood down, 
the occupants of the back would hardly 
be able to get to their places at all. But 
a friend showed me a collapsible tele- 


scopic hood he has invented which answered 
that objection, and as it fell just round 
behind the driver’s seat caused no itcon- 
venience to any one. 
‘*But then, when 
difference in weight 
back that would have taken the place of 
the absent back seats and the said back 
seats themselves would be quite trifling, 


I discovered that the 
between the fancy 


I made up my mind to have permanent 
back seats, one good double hood, and a 


reputation for unselfishness. 


‘Of course, IT am having side docrs in 
front, and, because if they are low every 


one jumps over them, and most {1k tap 


the top of the timber with their tces, they 
will be as high as the rest of the body. 


Many cars might just as well have none as 
the little ones they rejoice in, and I can 
never understand the value of these ab- 


surdly small thresholds at all. The doors, 
however, are to be removable in summer, 
and both back and front ones are hinged so 


as to shut automatically when the car 
goes on. So many doors are still made 


Which open the wrong way, and then their | 


owners grumble because they so soor get 
loose and begin either to rattle or else to 


stick.” 


RESTRICTIONS ON MOTORISTS IN 
ENGLAND 


Jt is believed that the British Parha- 
ment at its present will pass a 
measure dealing severely With motorists 


and 
The 


session 
motor-cars as to use of public roads. 


matter has become one of such im- 


that the staid old Conserva- 
tive organ, The Quarterly Review for Janu- 
ary, devotes one of its leading articles to it. 
The writer says the present situation in 
z “a ee 

England has become “both demoralizing 


to motorists and intolerable to the public.” 


portance 























Cooper's is the original and only genuine “‘Spring 
Needle Knit’’ Underwear. You will probably have 
many other kinds shown you, but if you will ex- 
amine per’ s closely you will prompt! iy ly decide i in 
its favor. It is the most ic, comfortable and 


durable underwear made. 
The importance of thorough workmanshi nip in 


underwear for men —— not be, —a look: 
are no imperfections in Cooper The ee 
Spring Needle fabric is : Rawles, ss, and in addition each 
garment is stayed at points of strain, rendering it 
strong, sightly and serviceable. 

Try "s. It is the Underwear of character 
and ‘quality. 


Made i in Union suits and two-piece suits 


in all sizes, weights and colors, Ask to 
see our new silk lisles. Get the genuine. 
COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vt. 

























The 
Monday 
Mornin¢ | 
U 
¢ Which One 


aa Gets It ? 


ID you ever have this exasperating difference of “~ 
opinion with the “wash lady” on Monday morn- = 
ing, asto who should have the hot water ? 
You didn’t feel the same chivalrous sentiment that prompted you to 
offer the over-night guest “the hot bath” in the morning, while you shivered in the cold 
one. Both occasions emphasized the same thing, however—the need in the modern household of 
an instantaneous heater, furnishing an antimited, constant supply of hot water. Thatis the reason 
for the existence of the Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heater, which will cost you little more than a 
high grade typewriter. It gives your whole housekeeping a character it could not otherwise have— 
a character recognized by people who know the thoroughbred points. It can be easily connected 
with the gas and water pipes in the basement of any home, new or old. 








This is where the Ruud is different from any other heater: 


(4) The water is heated instantly, 
as long as you will keep the 
faucet open, so you have abun- 
dant fresh hot water, fit to drink 
as it is to bathe in, instead of a 
limited supply of stagnant water 
from a reservoir, 


(1) You have any amount of hot 


water instantly—all the time 
— without a fire and without 


lighting anything—even a match, 


(2) It is out of the way—preferably 
in the cellar, where it requires 
no more attention than the water 
pipes themselves. 


(3) The mere act of turning on a hot 


water faucet anywhere turns on 
the gas flame in the heater— 


Which is governed by the water 


pressure in the pipe. 


(5) The act of turning off the hot 
water faucet turns off the gas 


Name in the heater, Not amo- 
ment’s waste. 

() No complications—no electric 
Wires—nothing that you cannot 
readily understand 

Standard House size 4 feet high 


—30 inches in diameter over ail. 


Price (delivcred) East of Rocky 


Mts., $100: West ="? eae Mts. 
and in Canada, $115. 





RU up waa TER 
The Ruud Heater is not experimental. It has been in use for over twelve years in the best city 
and suburban homes. Write for illustrated booklet describing and picturing it. 
RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES AND DISPLAY ROOMS: 








New York Detroit B ffal 

Boston oe Kansas City lanineta Colemban, pe. Ore. Ft ar PER 
Philadelp € Dallas Cincinnati Toledo and 

Chicago Washington, D.C. Los Angeles Milwaukee Louisville Toronto, Can. 


London: British Ruud Mfg. Co. Hamburg: Ruud Heiswasser Apparatebau 
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dai Rexall preparations the prescription for the - 

sizes hair tonic was selected from many hundreds ,,4.256; lat of Resalt "os" Shammoc Faste 
50c. that were submitted, the efficacy of every our famous Rexall “93” Hair Tonic. 

i one of which has been tested and proved. _ Cut out coupon below and present to the 
$1. BECAUSE our special chemists recognized one druggist in aay one town ov alte. alas I 
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er, a hair preserver 


Is Positively 1T 


when it comes loa hair 
beautifier, a ha:r grow- 








BECAUSE Rexall “93”? Hair Tonic ts 


scientific in the highest degree. Like all other 


FREE 


1 










the merits of the formula from which this 


The Joxal? Stores 


Will be found in over 2000 
towns and cities in the United 


preparation is prepared, and after due con- 
sultation, decided that it could not be 
improved, 

BECAUSE the result is a pleasing, States. You vets d =o 
fragrant, clean, delightful-to-use liquid m4 If you do not fea ia 
that will not gum or stain and— atown where thereisa Rex- 
BECAUSE Rexall ‘‘93’’ Hair Tonic a ae eon aa 
does keep the scalp healthy, nourishes 4 Booklet titled 
the hair roots, makes the hair glossyand ,, valseedlar sci 
beautiful and once more— Treatise on Care 


BECAUSE it willevengrowhairon bald of the fair,” 


o 


fille 


and ad 
nm 

with #1.00a 

Rexall Store, 


will entitle you 


Be jar of Rexall ‘ 


headsif there is any life leftin the hair roots. mailed Sree Shampuo Paste, wi 
on bes any extra cost to you. 


offer is limited. 
pon today. 


UNITED DRUG COMP. 


It is the chotce of refined, careful and 
particular people, 
BECAUSE. we can prove all that we 
say about Rexall ‘‘93”’ Hair Tonic, we 

make the following promise: 


Your money back if it doesn’t 
do as we c 


UNSURPASSED FOR QANORUFE, 


west. 
FALLING HAIR AND q 


wheu 


with name 


presented 


sent direct to us, 


Bl. 00 bottle of Rexall 
3°? Hair Tonic and a 
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66 Leon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Portable Shower Bath beret $10.75 


It is wrong to regard a shower bath as a mere 
luxury. It means vigor for mind and body. Its in- 
stallation is an investment that pays for itself many 
times over in added vitality and comfort. 


Ghe Dd7asser Shower No. 5004 is a hand- 
some, ful] size, solidly built shower that will last and 
look well for years. The brass parts are strong and 
heavily nickel-plated ; the curtains and rubber parts 
are made of the best material. We have not room 
here to tell of its many superiorities of convenience 
and construction. 

We are so sure it will win your approval if you 
see it, that we make this offer: If your dealer 
doesn’t carry it, we will ship it, express prepaid on 
receipt of price, and permit you to return it at our 


expense within 4 days of receipt if not satisfactory, 
and refund your money. 


Write For Illustrated Booklet 


Showing Fall Line of Showers 
make necessary and 


Ghe Brassczafters 
ve beautiful things for 


your bathroom and by 
making them right and 


selling at humane prices, 
have built up in ten years 
the largest business of its 
cind. 


es cages Why Sit RSA ORR oo 









TRAD? MAR, 






92-100 North St., BOSTON. 
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enna 


Be sure to address Dept, F, 





Easily put up or taken down, 4 screws 
hold it firm on wall. 








CONFIDENCE WARRANTED= 


5% 








Favorable location, experience and 
ample resources enable us to loan 
money on: on the best real estate esecurity , 
an pay 

small eet ate h us. Our 
investors send us $25— 






—$100 or 
)) and upwards ASSURED. wore at atime. Theymayleave itwith 
rafe ths or fora few yea 


Complete in 
every detail, 


ce) 
They receive 5 per eae per “annum regularly by check, 
reckoned from the day we receive the capital tothe 


3 (0 6 $60” 


el wendy to install in day they withdraw it. an andes and the or ae rm overs urate 
o e nion. rite us and wi 
your boat. OSTRD will give you the names of those 
Made in the largest and (S nearest to you who permit us to 
most og owe | no - jammy 4 panacea icpecetion en years of 
& the world devoted exclusively ; . 
to the manufacture of 2-cycle es Assets of $1,800,000 
marine motors. 
1,2 and @ cylinder, ey and regular supervision hy the 
Write for story of how these VGS5ei New York Banking Department 


warrant your confidence. 


de and catal 
apg mapieaahret ape INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


GRAY BOTOR GO, 59 Lied St., Detroit, Mich. 














9 Times Building, Broadway, New York 





















PAPE'S 


GRAIN TRIAN cues 


| DIAPEPSIN 


Pils satan Vesa Se OS EOS 





Fat your favorite 


food without fear 


FORMULA. m ; . ‘ 
Each 22 Gr. Triangule Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 
contains 3 
Pe eitie aan Reeptic distress from an out-of-order stomach 
Papain 
Diastase 


Calcium Carbon Precip. 
Cascara Sagrada 

Powd. Ginger 

Powd. Cardamon 

Sugar q. s. 

Oil Canada Snake Root. 


Large 50c cases — any drug store 


Papr, Tuompson & Paps, Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. and Windsor, Ont.. Canad 


The chief grounds of complaint are the 
speed at which cars are driven and the 
clouds of dust they raise. The vast major- 
ity of motorists, who are law-abiding sub- 
jects ‘‘in all things apart from motor-cars, 
habitually disobey that part of the existing 
statute which prescribes a speed limit, and 
feel no shame when they are caught and 
|punished.’’ Moreover, they firmly resent 
jthe employment of ‘‘ police ambuscades”’ 
(what Americans know as “‘traps’’), be- 
lieving they are inspired, not by solicitude 
for the public safety, but for the purpose of 
extracting fines. Harassed by these ambus- 
cades there has grown among motorists, 
what The Quarterly describes as ‘‘the sub- 
limely impudent idea that they may re- 
| taliate upon the law and the police by send- 
| ing out scouts to locate police ambuscades. 
Scouts accordingly have been set up on a 
great many highroads. 

In reply the criticisms evoked at 
this conduct, members of the association. 
have urged in self-defense that the scouts 
are placed on the roads with a lawful 
purpose in view, that of ‘‘ persuading mem- 
bers to obey the law regulating the speed 
of travel.”’ Commenting on this ingenious. 
defense, 7fe Quarterly characterizes it as 
what the late Sir William Harcourt used 
to call ‘‘a good thumping lie.”’ Other 
claims made are that the scouts are sent 


out ‘‘in order to aid members in distress. 


and to warn others of risks other than those 
of legal proceedings.’’ The Quarterly ad- 
mits that some good work on these lines has 
been accomplished. 

Discussing the evils of fast driving, The 
Quarterly remarks that ‘‘they do not con- 
sist essentially in mere speed.’”’ A man 
‘““may drive a powerful car for a while 
at sixty, or seventy, or even eighty miles 
an hour on some English roads, 
being guilty of any recklessness, at all 
events in relation to others.”’ On the 
moors for example, and in some other 
districts, there are ‘‘stretches of open 
road with no ways debouching into them 
or on gvhich any other vehicle or user 
of the road can be seen a mile or more 
ahead.”” In such places, ‘‘great speed can 
be made without any approach to reck- 
lessness.”’ But as against these conditions 
remains the fact that ‘‘it is unpardonable 
to drive at high speed past the mouth of a 
debouching road, or a cottage, or a village.” 
The Quarterly believes that recklessness 
must be stopt 
punishment” 

‘““Imprisonment, confiscation of cars, 
punishment of the owner, if he be present 


when the offense is committed, and of any 
person entitled to control the driver, in 


brief, anything that falls short, perhaps, of 
corporal chastisement, is pereniptority 
demanded by public opinion to curb this 


often thoughtless, but always desperately 
criminal offense.’’ 


The strongest reason, however, for the 
unpopularity of cars with those who do 
not own them, and who live in the country, 
is the dust they raise. 


BECOME A BILLIKENITE 


I'm alittle red-headed alabaster figure, 4 in- 
ches high. Misfortune, grief, hard knocks, 
housemaid’s knee, alimony and_ mothers- in- 
law disappear on my arrival, for *m 
“God of Good Luck.’”’ I’m not sold— ° that 
would break my spell—I'm_ rented 
for a century for $1.00, and 20 cents,. 
y traveling expenses to your home. 
Be: nd for me immediately 
Reference—Garfield National: Bank. 
Crafteman's Guild B.E. HERNON, 92 Center St., New York City 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ome f 2c a Week Does bigs sng 


By James Oppenuerm We Prove it at OUR 1.43 A) 











March winds blowing all wild— 

And whirling heavens through blue pools spill 
Shine of the sun, and a romping child 

Flies a red kite on a hill— 






Forget all you know about washing-machines—for there never 


The boy-god’s hair is streaming— was one like this, It’s the 1903 MOTOR WASHER—adsolutely 
He tugs at the string— self-working! It does it all. It does it right. It does it for 2 cents 
And the vast landscape dreaming aweek. And does it so guzck that it shortens the time to MINUTES 


Beats up the heavens a-wing— instead of HOURS. 


The young gods of Greece 


Knew not such ecstasies— Washes in Six Minutes ! 


You boy, I feel your eager American blood “ : ; ; nie 
: y 8 ~ We mean it. Seeing is believing! It seldom takes longer 


— 2 3 fil : - , 
pede eee ie : than ¢wo minutes. /Vever longer than six’ And the clock will 
AT TNG TATOUGA My Hees ; ; verify our claim. You can read or sew or play with the baby 
You boy, I see in you the American nation— while the machine is doing the washing. 


The Boy-Land of the Earth 


Set by the seas apart Does Both the Washing and Wringing 








And laughing over prairies in his mirth— Self-Working Wringer Furnished Free 
For America is youth, joy, glory, exultation! The Motor Washer operates the Wringer, too. No crank to 

turn—no handle. The Wringer works itself, just as the Washer 
Exultation! does. Cog wheels cased in steel to prevent danger of soiling 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
Sa Car Pepe Se ag clothes or mashing the fingers. Can be connected with any ordi- 
i ead totals pointe pga The Wringer comes FREE with every r900 Motor Washer. nary Electric Light Fixture 








Bat through this day a glory Th 1 900 M , W h 
pang ae heart a glory e otor as er 


pooch Sent Anywhere on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


Is at its topmost span, . sees . MS : : 
“eyhanr me P a ’ Surely you are willing to be convinced that this Washer will do all we claim. We offer to 
For we know that this Leader that seems like a Man,} cend a 1900 Motor Washer on absolute FREE TRIAL for an entire month to any responsible 


This Servant in our employ, person. Not a cent of securi¢y—nor a promise to duy. Just your word that you will give ita 
Is only our Biggest Boy. test. We even agree to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails. 
‘‘Come down,”’ we say, ‘‘a People changes hands— 


Machine Can be Run by Electricity, 
Water-Power or Gasoline Engine 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer with either 
Electric Motor or Water Motor You turn on the power as 


easily as you turn on the light, and back and forth goes the 
tub, washing the clothes for dear life. And it’s all so simple 


and easy that overseeing the work is mere child’s play, 


Which Free Book Shall We Send ? 
We publish an “Electric” Book anda “ Water-Power ” 
Book. Tell us which one to send you. Learn how to make 
electricity or water-power do all the washing and wringing 
at a cost of only 2 cents a week. Why not get one of these 
wonderful machines and snap your fingers at the bugbear ear 
of w Washday? Send a postal NOW for one of the FREE 


And forty-six young lands 

Call you down to the common streets of men, 
And bid you romp in the crowd again! 

Have you not flown your red kite night and day? 
Have we not laughed with you and felt the stir 
Of Fatherhood to see you have your way? 

For eight years were you not—America!”’ 


O Biggest Boy, 

We will forget your faults (are they not racy of 
youth? ) 

And let our American joy 

Skim off the lies of the Soul and drink of the truth. 

Why must we to the living 

Be unforgiving 

Of faults? 

Why wait till Death exalts? 















1900 Water Motor Washer 


Can be connected with any 
Water Tap instantly 


to ‘Address, The 1goo Washer Co., 3315 Henry St., Binghamton, 


Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 
OM Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 














For this man was uncommon 
In that he was so human— 
So like us—variable as human weather— 


a PAIN 'T se ae 
Vast with our wide-horizon'd soil 


In one prank—dream —joy—jubilation—toil! F L 0 DS a 0 0 MS | ; 1] H L IG a T 
\ 


Merely eighty millions put together 


To Motherhood he was a Mother— 

To Brotherhood a Brother— 

He was us all—spirit and heart and limb— 

He could not exhaust his power—he could not tire— 
Our passions fought in him, our dreams took fire 
In him, our laughter woke in him! 


AMS 


Brother-Boy, yet you were common! Lo ; turns walls and ceiling into a great reflector, which 

No genius added god to the frail human! iy i - | utilizes all the light, makes daylight more effective and 

Therefore you turned to your Soul, and called on ' 1 shortens hours for using gas or electricity. Gloss-O- 
Power— : — en Lite will reduce your lighting bills, and is in other ways 

The Power that connects with every Soul— { 4G | i an ideal paint for interiors. 

By stress of divine sweat hour by hour ee Te Gloss-O-Lite is Permanently White except under most un- 

You made the inner Mightiness unroll— 5 ’ = i favorable conditions. It hasa porcelain-like a It doesn’t 


r chip or powder off. It gives least possible lodgment for dust 
You drew strength to your flesh, your heart, your It can be cleaned without i impairing surface, and is absolutely 
brain , 2 sanitary. Two coats of Gloss-O-Lite do better work than three 
And by undreamable pain F : . coats of ordinary paint, cost less and wear longer. 
It you own or manage a 
Textile Mill Hotel Power Plant Creamery 
Factory Office Building Department Store Brewery 
_ Printing Shop Warehouse Theatre Laundry 
or any building where good lighting and sanitary conditions are 
7 id. viol needed, let us tell you the reasons why Gloss-O-Lite was selected 
. hen oneny, daisy, ms ot bee et a for use on many of the finest business buildings. Not sold by dealers. 
n cool ot the morning sha 9e Spla ereda wet, z i * 
* : : : { i stating approximately number of square feet you wish to paint, 
When bluebird, blackbird, redbird so shall sing Write for Booklet, § ape y q 


| U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 13 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
————— 


Became that all that any man may be, 
The Superman in common humanity! 


And now you are America’s hope: for you 
Proved what common man may do. 


That flames of love shall shake the blossomy boughs, 
And the young ‘human baby laugh in the city house, 
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Selection of a 
Memorial 


a mausoleum, monument, shalt, headstone, or 


in whatever form it may be, is all too often 


made on the spur of the moment—in haste 
at a time, perhaps, when grief has caused a 


disregard of usual business sense. Moreover, 
the general public is naturally unfamiliar with 


the different grades of granite and their last- 
ing qualities. 

You are entitled to know what you are 
getting in stone-quality— material with strength 
to last for generations—and in design to suit 
the size and surroundings of the family plot. 
Also you must get the finest of workmanship, 
and all at the lowest possible price. 

All these points | guarantee you absolutely. 

Monument-making has been my life work. 

Satisfied customers in 35 States of the 
Union prove that my method of selling by 


mail is practical and convenient. 


If you contemplate erecting a monument 


| will gladly send booklet and information 


J. L. MILLER 


(Successor to Thomas & Miller) 


47 Liberty St. 
QUINCY, MASS. 























If your dealer will not supply you 


Send Us 40 cts. 


for this new size, 1% oz. can of 
Spilman Mixture—the best tobacco 
you ever smoke Absolutely pure 
natural flavor, Carefully blended 
by hand, one pound at a time. 


@ 





SMOKING TOBACCO 
Without a bite or a regret 


Used and recommended by discriminating smokers 
for25years. Contains no artificial flavor or glycerine. 


ap tobaccos do. Send us today 40c. for above can. 


1% oz., 40c; 3" oz., 75; 14 Ib., $1.65; 1 Ib., $3.30 prepaid 
At most first-class tobacco store Ss. 
te 







**How to 


FREE! jaggy he bogklet, nie 


HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 184 Meduos St., Chicago | 
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When March with sun and wind leads in the 
\ With trailing briers 
| And golden fires 
| What if the blue heavens arch a happier Earth 
Because of you? 
What if all America lies bathed in heaven anew 
And hallowed with new birth? 
Not only babies, birds, and beasts, and buds, 
And the breaking of the ice-locked floods, 
And the glory of green on hills that 
that roll— 

But a new birth of Freedom and the Soul? 


rest and on seas 





Lincoln’s work was never done 

Slavery to slavery 

Pendulates Democracy— 

Forever is our Freedom to be won— 

Even while the torn war-flags flew victorious 
On Richmond and the bleeding States assembled, 
And the gray heart of Lincoln leapt and was glorious, 

| His worn soul trembled 

For his children’s land 

| He saw the continent-shadow of a hand 

Steal forth to gild the landscape and the street 

He saw the cities dimmed with golden sand, 

And cyclone on the prairied corn and wheat 

Deep down he looked in the dark abysm 

| Of smoking Industrialism! 





Wild is March weather! 
| Mass we together, 

| A people once more on the slant that slopes 
| Into the sunrise: for our lariat ropes 

| Have curled about the traitors 
And once again we go 


they are low: 
Singing together 

In wild March weather! 

Up from our hearts roll laughing tributes of joy 
That in our highest American, 

That in this jubilant Boy 

The new Times found their Man! 

They found their Man! 
Of traitorous vices 

He did not wait—he made his Occasion— 
He wrought a Crisis! 


He met the invasion 


He poured his heart out warm 

Till we arose with his heat 

And shook the cities with storm 

And with panic the street! 

Ard what if the Future chalk 

This Fame above Time's flood! 

**He forced a fight of talk 

To shun a fight of blood?” 

Boy-Br till our people cease 
You shall be the Warrior of Peace— 
No victor of a Gettysburg, no Grant, 
No Bonaparte crippling the World with craze— 
But the American who saves, not slays! 
So let the March sun slant 

Into his setting splendors and far-roll 
This day a glory round this common Soul 
Until a people see 

That he eternally shall be 

One of America’s Three! 

One with Lincoln, and one 

| With Washington! 





ther, 


March winds blowing all wild— 
| And blessings on our eldest child! 
{ Boy, how can we help but love you? 
| You erring, daring, happy Soul! 
| Let our love about you roll 
| And our blessing be above you! 


spring | 
| 
| 





How long will it 


Bp ad COST is not the price of paint. 


afford perfect protection from the wweather—how long will 
the paint film remain unbroken — how much preparation 


will be required before repainting ? 


These questions must be answered before you can know the 
real cost. 





On every count the most economical paint you can use is 


GARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


When mixed with linseed oil and the desired colors at the time 
of painting, Carter possesses the following distinct advantages: 

\t forms a tough, elastic film which will remain unbroken and 
afford perfect protection from the elements—will never crack, 
scale cr check—only years of wear will remove it. 

Carter is the whitest pure lead you can buy. This insures 
brighter, truer and more durable colors— makes the use of deli- 
cate tints possible. 

It is supreme in fineness—thus spreads farther—just as a cup 
of flour will spread farther than a cup of wheat. 

No other White 34 approactes Carter in quality 
economy to use the be 

Carter i is sold by all ae dealers, and is used by good 
painters—ask your painter to use Carter. 

But send NOW — today —for our Valuable Free Book, 
which tells how to test any paint. for purity ; how to choose a 
harmonious color scheme, and gives many other helpful sug- 
gestions. /e'll send with the book a set of colored plates 


showing how real buildings i when painted with Carter— 
just what you have long want 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


12081 S. Peoria Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


it is 






Factories: 
Chicago—Omaha 


“To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER 
on the Keg” 


“We will pay $100 and cost of analysis for 


the detection of any adulteration in this or 














@py other package bearing this brand.” 
ESTABLISHED HOSKINS SINCE 1842 
QUALITY ENGRAVERS 
| CARDS—COPPER PLATE—$2.50, $1.50& | 00 
STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST e 
WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY 
PHILA, 912 CHestNUT STREET PENNA, 

















Thread and Thrum RUGS 


Different from all other rugs, 
made in colorings to match your 
decorations. Special styles to 

o with Mission or Fumed Oak 
Darenitare: W ool weft, seamless, 


heavy, reversible and durable. 
‘All sizes up to 12 feet wide and 
any length. Sold by due be shops 


rincipal cities 
deater does not keep them, 


write Arnold, Constable & Co. 
New York, for Color Line an 
Price List.’ 

THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP, 


Aueuen, N.Y. 

















Pears’ 


| Everyone admires a clear 
complexion. It’s an open 
secret that Pears’ Soap 
has brought the glow of 
health to millions of fair 


faces. 
Sold in America and every other country. 





WASHABLE 
RUGS 


FOR Gartner. Bescon 
R SUMMER HOM 





The Sanitary Floor Covering. 
Beautiful, cool and serviceable. 
Made of cotton, dyed and the col- 
ors set by special process in our 
own factory—so they are absolute 
ly fast. Will last for years. Stays a 
bright and fresh as new. The Mos 
or the Money, Measures 30x60 
inches. Price, postpaid, $2.25, 
Comes in blue. green, red, mottled 
Or made to order in any color or 
aize, Write for folder and Pes 


“IPD. 0. SUMMERS Co. 


| 6208 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 


ey ~ 
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Romp once again! and may your life 
Be as a dying strife— e 
And may your winter move through golden days 
In circles of bright praise— 
A harvest world, a World of Friends 
And when the long earth-history ends 
May you wing out to Lincoln, not apart, 
But through a mighty People’s heart 
A living People’s heart! 
We will be great, and to the living 
Give love 
And be forgiving— 
He will be great and rise above 
The mocking Past, letting no Future claim 
This Man who knew our people for his Mother: 
Living, we give him Fame, 
Living, we hail him Brother. 
—The Circle (March). 





A Send-Off 
By Wa.iace Irwin 
Say, Teddy, we have joked about those Spectacles 
and Teeth, 
We have joshed you on your Strenuous Proclivity; 
Now a little word, at parting, for the Heart that beats 
beneath 
And the Purpose that was true to your activity. 
For you're going-—for you're going, and we scarce 
believe it’s true; : 
Yes, a sort of lonesome feeling, 
us through 
By the Laws that got the scrubbing 


And the Trusts that took the clubbing, 
’Twill be many a cold, hard winter ere we see the like 


like an arrow, shoots 


of you! 


Here's a bumper to you, Teddy, and so-long to you! 
See the Manhood of the Nation rise and throng to you 
Let the Predatortes roast you 

We, the People, rise and toast you 

Jn a cup of Glory, Teddy— and so long to you! 


You were often hard to follow in your chase for Bull 
and Bear; 
And your walks with Army Captains—my, you 
piked it so! 
Say, we almost choked to see you beard the Congress 
in its lair 
And emerge without a bump—and O you liked it so! 
You were never dull or clammy—you were either 
pleased or vexed, 
And we woke up mornings asking, 
doing next? 
Will he give the railroads Hades, 
Or express his views on Ladies 
Or impale some Rabbit Faker on a pointed 
Text?” 


‘“What will he be 


Moral 


Here's a bumper to you, Teddy, and so-long to you! 
Here’s a banzai and a broadside and a song to you 

By the Slaves that you have fathered 

And the Masters you have bothered, 

We, the People, wake the welkin—and so-long to you! 


You have bred a Bunch of Language that will live 
beyond its day, 
You have told the Truth where Lies might be de- 
fensible; 





pa 





You have butted in where angels would have fainted 
| 


dead away, 
Yet your madness has been always commonsensible. 
You have raked the old traditions of the barnacles 

that clung, 


You have whizzed into the Bee Hive where the Na- 
tion’s Honey hung, 


You have spotted out the shirkers 
As they fed among the workers; 


And there's been an awful buzzing from the Drones 
when they were stung! 


““SIMPLO” Aut bil Solid ot tay 
The utomobile ,..2 0s 


he one Automobile at a 
“Tew "Prive that is always ready to run, 
Handsome. + ae, Simple, Reliable. 
Economical to Oper- 
ate. Safe and Sure, 
AHill Climber, Big 
ont Automobile 
alu in America. 
1909 “Catalog FREE, 
CookMotorVehieleCo 
1024 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 
































Kelly. Springfie : 
Pneumatic 
‘Tire LAT 
Automobil oles 





MORE 
Kelly-Springfield 
Tiresare used than 


any other make 3 

\ 
As soon as automobile owners find that \ \f 
the Kelly-Spnngheld Pneumatic is as good \." 
as the Kelly-Springfield Solid Tire, the Pneu- \V 
matic will lead as the Solid Tire always has led. © J ‘ ip 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street, New York, and Akron, Ohio 
Branch Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati and San Francisco 
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100 FOR 15 CENTS 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara O)ip Oo., New York, and you 
will receive asample box of the celebrated & indispensable 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 


Look for Yourself 
in this List 


It includes a few of the people who could 
use -" R-S Motorcycle with pleasure and 
profit, 

In the country, by the man who wishes to 
travel faster and farther than the horse can 

carry him, and at lower cost—the farmer, 
stockman, ’ physician or clergyman. 

In the city, by business and professional 
men for utility and recreation; by the 


office or L samary worker with a suburban 
home. 


R- § Motorcycle | 


is needed by these and by many 
other men. It costs nothing to 
house, It cost but a trifling frac- 
tion of a cent per mile to use. 
Speed enough to win anywhere, 
and safety and comfort too. Ser- 


vice, durability and real worth, 
far beyond its cost. 


Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 
READING STANDARD CO., 
401 Water St., Reading, Pa. 
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') SURBRUG'S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your at aries highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures, 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home ou may 
never have known the luxury “of. a pipe 
smoke before. 








SEND 10 CENTS ena’s sample, 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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A WARM-HEARTED 


BUSINESS PROPOSITION 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Che 
fortune 


Colony 











: - 3 
Mien ang Pe 


is just that 


Money i is a mighty factor in our every-day life—we 


can't dodge thal, 


Rightly earned, rightly saved, and rightly used, it is a 
moral force which makes for personal progress and 


ppiness, 


In cooperation with a great and well-known business 
corporation with attested assets of nearly twelve 
millions of dollars, 2 plan has been worked out 
wi ich i is of vast service to every person who h as a 
moderate salary or a small business, 


}tis now known everywhere as The Fortune Colony. 

hrough bership in t you may organ— 
ize your life on the tnancial side and waboe a dehnite 
plan for systematic saving and guaranteed compound 
earnings which will result in your having a little fortune 
— all your own—at the end of exactly ten years. 





The Fortune Colony plan is non-speculative and sute, 


tis conducted 1 in the spirit of justice and ‘ulness. 
It appeals to men and women every wher re. © mem- 
bership is increasing rapidly. [t is an enthusiastic com- 


pany of men and women of thnit and purpose. 
HOW TO JOIN 


-Woite for the Colony book “How to 

uild a Fortune i nm Ten Y ears. 
2d.—Note carefully the Invitation to Mem- 
benkip which you will receive with the 








3d. P = your application for Membership as 
soon as you decide that you desire to be 
identified with the Colony, mentioning 


i? fact that you are a reader oO! 


Literary Digest. 


A Membership in Class A will bring you 
$1,000; Class B, $2,000; and Class C from 
3,000 to $10,000. 


Here are a few sentences out of recent let- 
ters from Members: 


“* The Fortune Colony idea appealed to me instantly.” 


 Anide 


a) plan tor systematic saving, especially lor 
those, like myself, of limited means. 


“The longer [ am in the Colony the more I see the 

advantages and the more 1am pleased with my Mem- 
rship. 

** The Fortune Colony is an admirable means not only 

of acquiring wealth but, what is more important, of 

saving it.” 

** 1 am perfectly delighted with The Fortune Colony.”” 


yore Fortune Colony 


of the City of Rew York 
Richard Wightman, President 























“* Heddon’s Treatise on the Art 
- nat 
asting 


439 K sitth Avenue, Rew Dork Citp 
of Bait 
will be sent FREE on request 


Fiee BOOK ON 
GUGGGSSIUL ff sane 


perienced bait caster, together with 
a thorough description of 


DDON’S 


f Dowagiac Bait Casting Rod 


piece 
split bamboo ro. a whic ch cnanines the “h gh- 
est efficiency in action, strength and accuracy, 
Made of selected bamboo imported direct from 

and guaranteed to be stronger than 
oO den or steel rod made. 
tells all about the 





any 


wonderful Heddon 
patent lorking reel band md how the new eork 
finger grip (found on the Dowagiac only 
farther and more accurate cast. It tells how you can 
get a high quality rod at low quality prices. Don’t delay 
write today, 
JAMES HEDDON & SONS 


=F iowagiac, Mich, 
Manufacturers of the famous DOWAGIAC HENNOWS 


—sold all over the country, 


insures a 


Here's a bumper to you, 
Here's the send-of} of the Nation free and strong to you, 
Go and rest tn wild Zambest, 


Hunt the Lion—oh, that’s easy 


Teddy—and so-long to you! 


You have bagged so-long 


to you! 


some Big Ones, Teddy—and 


—Collier’s Weekly (March 6). 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
YNAVGURATIONS OF SIMPLER DAYS 


The inauguration of President Taft has inspired a | 
writer in the New York Evening Post to reca)) other | 
inaugurations of simpler days. The triumphal prog- 
ress of Washington from Mount Vernon to New York 
City 
April 30, 1789 


pretaced the first inaugural, 


We read. 


which took place 


visitors 
had been 


the ceremonies 


thirteen 


weeks before 
the 


For several 
from every one of colonies 
crowding the city, filling up the taverns and boarding- 
houses, and giving the city a lively and gala-like ap- ( 
pearance. The inauguration took place at Federal 
Hal), which stood the head of 
Broad Street, now is. The 
building originally erected in 1699 had served as the 

g & 
Hall, and had been remodeled later by private 
subscription for the 


on 
where 


Wa)l Street, at 
the Sub-treasury 


City | 
reception of Congress. Nea, 
on Franklin Square, to 
in a coach and 


} ington rode from his house, 
Federal Hall at noon, four, accompa- 

nied by several companies of infantry and a troop of 

some 500 men in all 

After receiving the members of 


cavalry, 
the 
House in the Senate chamber, the President-elect, 
John Adams, the Vice-President, } 
proceeded at once to the second-story balcony over- 
looking Broad Street. He was simply drest, writes 
Maclay, ‘‘in a full suit of dark brown cloth, 
manufactured at Hartford, with metal buttons, with 


Senate and 
\ 
{ 


accompanied by 


Senator 


The oath of office was adminis- 
Chancellor Robert R. Livingston. 
| After he had sworn and solemnly kissed the Bible the 


an eagle on them.” 
tered to him by 


President stood with bowed head, while the Chancellor 
stept forward, raised his hand, and cried: ‘‘Long live 
George Washington, President of the United States.” 
At which the crowd, 


| 
| 


the largest New York had ever 
that thronged the streets, and crowded the 
windows and housetops, sent forth prolonged cheers, 
which presently were almost drowned by the ringing 
Wash- 
ington, after standing a moment looking out upon the 
crowd, reentered the hall, where he delivered his in- 


of many bells and the booming of cannon. 


augural address. 


John Adams was forced to play ‘‘second fiddle’’ 


at his own inauguration. As the writer tells it 


The held in 
House 


ceremony was the chamber of the 
of Representatives in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. There was a large and fashionable 
crowd in attendance, many ladies occupying seats 
A distinguished array of mem- 
judges, 
helped 


on the main floor. 


bers of Congress, and 


ye a 
lriven to the 


preceded by two sergeants-at 


) foreign diplomats, 

| Cabinet to make the 

) notable one. As Washington, who had « 

| hall in his coach, arms, 
with long staves, passed through the lane that was 


officers 


made for him, the assemblage rose to its feet and 
cheered. From that moment it was evident that it 
was Washington and not Adams who was to be the 
‘ central figure of the occasion. 
Adams exprest his feelings in a letter to his wife, 
\ who was not present, the next day. Of Washington, 
‘‘He seemed to me to enjoy a triumph over |] 


he wrote 
{ me. Methought I heard him say, * I am fairly | 
| 


Aye! 
out, and you fairly in. See which of us will be hap- 
piest.” ”’ { 
Jefferson was the first President to be inaugurated 
at Washington The persistent myth that represent- 
ed the Virginian, in his every-day clothes, 


alone on muleback to the Capitol, 


riding 
the writer dispels’ 


and continues thus 


As a matter of fact Jefferson's first inauguration 


was attended by more ceremony than any since the 
The 


a tew 


President-elect 
hundred paces 


from the Capitol hill, by a body of militia comprizing 


first inaugural of Washington. 


was met at his lodgings, only 





Korrec} Shape yi 


SMART OXFG 


So2 Sars, ack, Suen ard Peale. 
GRAND FREE CATALOG in Colors. Send for it 


KORRECT mt» $400 
FIT Trade Mark ests 


Style 603 Tan 











KORRECT ."“" 


STYLE 








Style 209 Patent 


KORRECT 


OUR GUARANTEE 
This label Reg. U.S. Pat. Of: if the upper breaks 
through before thefirst sole 
is worn through, we will 
replace with a new pair. 
All Burrojaps leathers 
come under this Guarantee. 
ooo dealers sell them. If yours does not, we will 


supply } you. It’s easy todoso. Send for Catalog. 


TRADE MARK « 


‘BURROJAPS 


WARRANTED 


BURT & PACKARD CO., Makers 


16 Field Street 





BROCKTON, MASS. 


















“As sweet asa nut. 
Asclean as 


& on’ b SATaR,) whistle” 


A CLEAN PIPE 
AT LAST TRY "A 


rbent cotton 
eatehes all saliva and 
wieotine, Change cotton 
when saturated, thus tke 
entire pipe is kept dry. We 
please you or return your 
money. 334 10, bent or straight 
rubber bit, French briar 61. 
= n second quality, 50: 
bit, silver mounted, in case. #5. postpaid. Ask your dealer, or send 
direct, Bookletfree. REFERENCE; First State Bank 


~ PATENTED 


FREEMAN PIPE 


Same 
«©. With amber | 


Formerly at Kala 


= 





THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 50 First St. PETOSKEY, MICH. 























What Kind of 
Suspenders 


Do You Wear? | 


The rigid-back kind, that tug and strain with 
every move’ If so you don’t know what real sue: 
pender comfort is. Buy to-day a pair of 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS | 
They'll fit you so easily and adjust them- | 


selves so comfortably to every move that 
you won't realize that you have suspen- 
ders on, The sliding action of the cord 
in the back is what does it. This ‘‘ give 
and take’’ removes all strain 
from your shoulders and 
trouser buttons. 

Different weights and lengths. 
Maker’s guarantee on every 
pair — Satisfaction, New 
Pair or loney Back. 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we wil), postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, 50 
cents. Convenience sug- 
gests a pair for each suit, 
Get them to-day. 


The C. A. Edgarton 


Mig. Co. 


784 Main St.Shirley,Mass. 
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Coffee Making 


You can be always certain of having 
rich, fragrant, healthful coffee, abso- 


lutely free from tannic acid and the 
bitter element of the berry if you usea 


| anning- 
Qwiilat.i 


«“‘METEOR”’ 


Coffee Percolator 


Itembodies thesctentific coffee-making 
principle. The grounds are kept apart 


rom the liquid, which means that you 
get allthe good Of the coffee and xone of 
the bad—besides saving one-third, 

In Urn Style with alcohol burner, or in 
Coffee Pot Style for stove use. Over 100 
styles and sizes—all of the genuine 
Manning-Bowman way —the Dest, 
Write for booklet “ > 


Manning, He: SM & Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 














Makers of the “’Eclipse’’ Bread Mixer. y 
Mixes bread in three minutes, 











! both infantry and cavalry, 
| Adams's 


| Justice, John Marshall. 





\ The afternoon was given up to a 





Does Your Granite 0: sh 
Hot Water Baq Leak ? 


<= MENDE 7S 


They mend a}l leaks in all utensils—tin “ 
Tass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
ete. Nosolder, cementor rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface: :twomi))ion 
in us use, Send for sample pee. Nc. Complete 


sizes, Agents wanted. 
fette Mfg. Co., Box ool. Amsterdam, N.Y. 








cures Rheumatism by taking the 
uric acid thoroughly out of the 
system, thus removing the cause 
of the disease. It gives com- 


plete relief without injury to 
heart or stomach. 


Tartaclithine rarely fails 
because it supplies the blood with 
the necessary substances to dis: 
solve and remove the poison of 
theumatism—uric acid. 


a hooklet on the 
Free Sample 220. trincnm-tim sene 
on 


request. 


Mc KESSON & ROBBINS 
93 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE ACENTS FOR £ TARTARLITHINE CO 






























































and a large delegation of 


\ Citizens, with whom he proceeded on foot to the 


unfinished Capitol. 
Cabinet, 


There, in the presence of most ot 
Vice-President Burr, and _ the 
members of Congress, he delivered his inaugural ad 
dress, the new Chief 
President Adams was not 


and was sworn into office by 


present, having left the city early on the same morn 
ing, piqued, it is said, at Jefferson’s bearing in victory 
reception at Jefier- 


son's boarding-house, and the evening to a banquet, 


| the firing of salutes, and a series of mammoth bon- 


| fires. 
Jackson was the first President to take the oath on 
the central portico of the east front, where every 
We 
read further. 


President since his day has been inaugurated. 


Jackson’s inauguration differed from all that nd 


gone before it, The city had filled up with ‘‘ Jackson | 


“Tt was like the | 


” from all parts of the country. 
inundation of the northern barbarians upon Rome, 
wrote a contemporary, ‘‘save that the tumultuous 
tide came in from a different point of the compass. 
The West and the South seemed to have precipitated 
themselves upon the North and overwhelmed it.” 
Ten thousand people crowded about the Capitol steps, 
when Jackson appeared at the head of a vociferous and 


men 


motley procession, in which the militia and civilians 
were strangely mixt. The President-elect reached 
\ the portico with difficulty, took the oath of office, 
} which Marshall administered, and read his address 
in a loud voice which could not, however, be heard 
}more than fifty feet away because of the tumult. 
Adams, altho in the city on the advice of his late 
| Cabinet, did not attend the ceremony, thus follow- 


| ing the example set by his father. 
| After finishing his Jackson rode on horse- 
\ back to the White House, whither he was followed by 
}a howling mob of partizans and office-seekers, who 
overran the executive broke dishes and 
glassware in their mad rush for refreshments, and 
) stood with muddy boots on silk-upholstered chairs 
|and polished tables to catch a glimpse of the new 
\ President. They would have carried Jackson him- 
self off his feet had not a number of men protected 
him by linking their arms together, thus forming a 


address, 


mansion, 


barrier against the crowd. 


( 
| WHEN PLATT SAVED THE DAY FOR 
ROOSEVELT 
Was Mr. Roosevelt technically ineligible to take 
the oath of office York? A 
dramatic and hitherto unpublished incident of the 
ex-President’s political beginnings, as told by Senator 
Platt in the first instalment of his reminiscences, 
appears to lead to that conclusion. 


It seems that when Mr, Roosevelt returned from 


as Governor of New 


the Spanish-American War, covered with military 


glory, he was almost immediately selected by Senator 
) Platt as a promising candidate for Governor of New 


York. His military record at San Juan had made him 


a great popular hero, and the ‘'Easy Boss”’ had it 
{ figured that he was the one man to save a very pre- 
| carious situation in New York State politics, But 


| there was a bothersome fly in the ointment, which 


took the combined skill of Choate, Root, and Platt to 
} 


Platt’s lieutenants was sent to 


We quote further from The 


One of Mr. 


Roosevelt, 


obscure. 
see Mr, 


Cosmopolitan Magazine (April): 











‘Would you accept the nomination for Governor?”” | 


asked Quigg of Roosevelt. 
‘*‘Would I?’’ said Roosevelt. ‘‘I 


: 
= 


would be de- 


‘*Then count on Senator Platt’s supporting you 


Come to the Fifth Avenue Hotel and see him,” said { 
Quigg. 
Roosevelt went to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. He/} 


had a long talk with Senator Platt, and they buried 


past differences. Then, just on the eve of the State 
the friends of Governor Black threwa 


They 


convention, 


Hombshell into the Platt-Roosevelt camp. 


dug up an affidavit made by Theodore Roosevelt, in | 


the course of his term as Assistant Secretary of the 


Navy, in which, to avoid payment of taxes in the State | 


of New York, he declared that Washington was his } 


See What You Save 


ae the same money you would 
have to > om on poorly con 
structed, unguaranteed com- 
monp)ace furniture you can have 
the famous Karpen Guaranteed 
Upholstered Furniture 


‘Think what this 














means ? 
The diffe rence 
between furniture 


that goes to pieces 


1 built to 
last a lifetime, 
Karpen Furni- 
ture is the onl 
guaranteed uphol- 
stered furniture 
in the world. The 
Karpen trade-mark 
is your protection 

against furniture fraud. It is absolute assurance — 

e pledge of the great house of Karpen—that every 
oie is as good as it looks that the springs which 
YOu Cannot see are Karpen Steel Springs, the kind 
specified by the United States Government— that the 
hair filling is the finest hair filling and not excelsior 
that the fabric is the very best made. 


And Karpen Furniture means 
satisfied taste because our trade 
mark is our guarantee of 
absolute correctness of design 
whether it is original or a re- 
production of French, Colo- 
nial, Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Hepple- 
white; Mission or 
any of the great 
furniture periods. 

The United 
States Government 
has selected Kar- 
pen Furniture for 
the new Senate 
Office Building at 
Washington, in 
competition with 


Manufacturers everywhere, 


Send for Free Style Book LY 


Over s00 photographs show Karpen suites and sep- 
arate pieces. Several pages are beautifully illustrated 
in natural colors. The price is under each article. We 


wil) send you the name of a dealer authorized to quote 


5. KARPEN & BROS, teeteed spay 


U pholstered 


KARPEN BLDG., CHICAGO [Vig Vint 


KARPEN BLDG.,NEW YORK Se 
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TYPEWRITERS waxes 


All the Standard Mac his es Sold or Rented Any- 
Where at Yioh4 W'i'r's Prices, allowing Rentat 
to Apply ca Price. Shipped with prvi ilege of 


examination. Write for Illustrated Cz log 


. Typewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St. ‘oman 
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For Whooping Gough, Group, Bronchitis, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 


for a quarter century has 
unqualified praise. 
reassured 





/Cresolene is a boon to Asth. 
3. Drugg's:s. 
Suafer Peet a8 ve booklet 


Creaolene Antiseptic Throat 
a yoursa for’ the irritated throat, 


THE ti ey 00. 12 
180 Pulton St., New York {tess 
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Important Data 
Regarding the 


Food Value | 
of Milk 


has been prepared for us by Dr. J. Allen Gilbert, 
of Portland, Ore., and we wish to place it in the 
hands of physicians and of other persons inter- 
ested in the subject, particularly in its bearing 
upon the feeding of infants and convalescents. 
@ Peculiar properties of easy assimilation, bone 
and muscle building, and vitalizing force, due 
no doubt to the size, vigor, and general whole- 
someness of the breed, recommend Holstein 
milk as an ideal food. It is our purpose to give 
Dr. Gilbert's accurate and interesting compi- 
lation as large circulation as possible free of 
charge. We regard the information as of the 
utmost importance, not only to physicians but 


to the families of this country. Inquiries for 
the booklet will be honoréd by return mail. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
76 American BI’d’g 


Brattleboro, Vermont 











FOR dal YEARS : STANDARD PIANO. _ 







by us, in our 
own factory, They 
ate sold direct from 
our factory and in no 
other way. Dealers’ and agents’ profits and 
every unnecessary cost eliminated. Every 
dollar is piano value through and through, the 


best that 40 years of experience can produce. 


AN ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


for 20 days, in your own home, no 
cost or FREI 


peaeenioes. ALL GHTS 
PAID and all risks assumed by us, 

Pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, 
our unparalleled success has brought forth many 
imitators, but no competitors, either as to 
ie wieney af war product or the integrity 
and economy of our methods. Forty years of 
daily increasing business and 45,000 satished 
and enthusiastic buyers testify to this. 

Ask a Wing customer what he thinks 
of Wing Pianos and Wing methods. 
We will send you names in your locality 
for the asking. 


You save from $100 to $300—¢get a strictly high- 
grade piano—and are protected by an unquestioned, 


binding guarantee, Easy payments—old pianos 


and organs taken in exchange. 


FREE—“The Book of Complete 


Information About Pianos.” 


A copyrighted book of 152 pages with many illustrations. 
f, complete reference book on the piano subject 
History of no, : iptions of eyery pant, | ow to 


7) a to buy intelligently. You need this book, 
os for the asking from the old house of 
i} WING & SON, 369-399 W. 13th St, New York J] 
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legal residence Senator 
Joseph H. Choate, 
Depew, Judge George W. | 


Things were in a turmoil. 
a hurry call for 
Chauncey M. 


and other lawyers. 


| Platt sent out 
| Elihu Root, 
Ray, 


| Senator Platt 
{ 


tells in his own words how this 


situation was handled. We read: 


| 
} 
} 
I called a meeting of my friends and Mr. Roose- 
} 
| 


velt’s friends, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, to consider 
methods of meeting the expected attack upon his } 
eligibility. Mr. Root was one of those present at 
. . } 
this meeting; so was Mr. Roosevelt. | 
While this meeting was being held a committee | 


representing the opposition to Mr, Roosevelt, headed | 
by Mr. Lauterbach, called in my rooms at the Fifth | 
Avenue Hotel. I left the assemblage of my friends 
and went to meet this committee. They had with 
them Mr. Roosevelt’s affidavit of his non-residence 
in the State of New York, which they asked me to 
read and explain how, in the face of such a declara- 
tion, 
for 


it would be possible to proceed with the plans 
his gubernatorial nomination. Lacking any 
other expedient, I informed them that if they were 
possest of all the facts they would view the matter 
differently, and that later I hoped to be able to ap- 
prize them of such facts. 

I then rejoined my friends in another room and 
reported to them what Mr. Lauterbach and his 
associates had presented for my consideration. At 
this juncture Mr. Roosevelt took me aside and said, 
with a trepidation I had never before and have never 
since seen him display, ‘‘I can not remain in this fight; 
I must withdraw from the race.” His desire to with- 
draw was made apparent to every one in the room. 
The fatal effect of his withdrawal was to me so man- 
ifest that I replied: ‘‘You must not withdraw. You 
must trust to me to solve this problem and elect 
you Governor of the State.’’ In order to emphasize 





my determination and to restore his courage, I said, 
with brutal frankness, ‘‘]s the hero of San Juan a 
coward?’’ He replied, with his customary vehemence, 
‘‘No, I am not a coward.” 

We then resumed the discussion of methods of 
procedure, and, at my suggestion, Mr. Root went to 
Massachusetts, where Mr. Choate was sojourning, in 
order. to obtain from Mr. Choate his views in the 
premises. The meeting then disbanded and was re- 
sumed at Saratoga some days later, where the Re- 
publican State Convention was assembling. 

At this second meeting there were present Mr. 
)} Root, Mr. Depew, Frank Hiscock, George W. Ray, 
myself, and others. Mr, Root reported to me that 





Mr. Choate had exprest the opinion that the case 
was hopeless, and added, for himself, that he had 
grave doubts of the possibility of making a successful 
contention in Mr. Roosevelt's favor. He said that 
Mr. Choate exprest the further opinion that the only 
hope of success lay in forcing the nomination through 
the convention by sheer weight of numbers. 

I asked him if he had mentioned the matter to 
any one else, to which he replied that he had not done 
so. I asked him to refrain from doing so; told him 
that the plan to nominate Mr. Roosevelt must be 
carried through at all hazards, and that he must ap- 
pear before the convention on the following day and 
make the argument in favor of Mr, Roosevelt’s nomi- 
nation. 


The gentlemen then addrest themselves to the 


task of formulating arguments that could be pre- 
sented to the convention in support of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination. Mr. Ray probably adduced the prin- 
cipal arguments upon which, on the following day, 
Mr. Root made his famous speech in support of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy and eligibility. This task 
Mr. Root performed so exceedingly well that the 
opposition to the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt was 
effectually quelled; and so effective were the argu- 
ments of Mr. Root that the Democrats, in the cam- 
paign which followed, never so much as broached 


the subject of Mr, Roosevelt's alleged ineligibility, 











Mareraee Sale, Convenient, Profitable 
ao postal today for book telling about this 
‘ompa 


67, MORTGAGE BONDS 


Seeured by first mortgages on improved 
Farm Lands 
Ifyou have money on deposit, or if you contem- 


plate opening Q savings bank account, you w))) 
bei and safe method. 


n th 
REALTY MORTGAGE “BOND co. 


SAFETY, 
AND ; 





INCOME 


ae | Hear 


You 


Perfectly 
NOW!” 


Box 44, W EST Nyacr. N.Y. 
GENERAL nasa So: 

GENTLEM e been deaf BS 0 ae Dur- 
ing my service ‘in the ‘Civil War my ears became seri- 
ously affected from gun firing and have been growing 
steadily worse (if possible) ever since. 

want to thank you most sincerely for the oppo 

tunity to test the Acousticon; for I had lost faith in 
everything that claimed to make me hear, Though I 
could not hear conversation close to my ear, I can now 

ear it anywhere in e room clearly and distinctly. 
Some aids that I have tried help a little, but the 
Acousticon makes me hear just as clearly and at the 
same distance that 1 heard before I was afflicted at all. 

I shall be very gia ave yon, -_ thi etter in 
any way that you pleane. Gratefu 


HOS, H. “HARRINGTON, 
The experience of Mer. Harrington (wi (whose photo 
ha of 


appears herewith) e same a thousands 

who are now using ‘the Acousticon—to them we have 
said as we now say to you: 

Test the Acousticon, and Jet us prove th that it will 


make you hear easily, distinctly and 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE” 
Tf you are not convenient at to one of our many offices, 


ou can test it at your ow you do not 

ear satisfactorily the pias will not cost you one cent, 

No trial fee, no penalty, no expense whate 
ever if you do not hear. 

= Mead Mines and unnoticeable headband makes it 

1 e earpiece, and leaves both 

hands sertectly free. Ladies who use the Acousticon 


dress their hair so as to make the headband and ear. 
piece invisi 

e Acousticon is the original electrical hearing 
device, fully protected by U. ‘3 patents, and you can- 
not secure anything as efficient under another name, 

yrite for particulars of the Free Test, booklets, 
etc,, ete $ 

From *25°°° upward 
(According to style) 

THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CoO. 

843 Browning Bldg., B’way & 32d St., New York 


Why Pay Any Dealer $18? 


We ship in complete sections 
ready to fasten and stain—all 


quartered oak. Yon save over half on 
SECTIONAL 
Col + FURNITURE AT 
Write for BIG free catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 
319 Edwin St.,Ann Arbor, Mich, 

















No.806 
Library Table 
Top 22x36 in, 








A Cheap Water Power 


Asa reliable and economical water power for 
public institutions, farmers, owners of factories J 
— country homes, iif 







has eq a. 
engine or wind 
and estimate, Ww e@ ‘ae pare 
Tanks and Towers. ° 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
140 Nassau St, N. ¥. 





ai ‘ee 


Factory, © namtens Pa. 





LAT- FOOT 
(Wrongly: called Broken- 
yen Arch ) 
CAN BE CORRECTED 


and prevented, and accompanying 
disability and foot, Jeg and back 
aine ans zo Bo ——— only 
'S. Props or 
ae are useless. ht Cole’s patents prevent Unserupulous Tibetan 
3 from using his s ¢ principlesin their ‘‘just-as-g 
‘Avoid aggravating your distress, Get the real thing Write forfree Book: 
let describing the trouble and the only relie€ and for name of dealer 
n your city who sells the real Anatomik with the above label 


ATOMIK FOOTWEAR CO., Shelton, 










DIET FOR 





**Gentlemen: I am ee oeiigly anxious to get 
some of your Special Flour as quickly as possible. 


Our doctor informs us jt wi) do more good than al) 
the medicine he can give. Please send half barrel 
by freight.’’ M. Bros., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











322 Security Building Minneapolis, Mina, 








FARWELL & RHINES, aati N.Y., U.S.A» 
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SHEAR WIT 


Correct.—‘‘This,’’ said a teacher to her class of 

; Peat Sitar un 6 ncil. 
arithmeticians, ‘‘is a unit.” She held up a penci 
‘**This book is a unit, too,’ said she. ‘‘And these 
are units.’’ And she showed them a ruler, a flower, 
and an apple. Then she peeled the apple and, 
holding up the peel, said, ‘‘Now, children, what is 
this?’’ Silence. ‘‘Come, you know what it is,” 
she urged. Little Bill’s hand went up slowly, 
‘“‘Well, William,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘Pleathe, 
ma am, the skin of a unit.’’—Christian Register. 

Tragic.—The country parson was condoling with 
the bereft widow. 

“*Alas!’’ he continued earnestly, ‘‘I can not tell 
you how pained I was to learn that your husband 
had gone to heaven. We were bosom friends, 
but we shall never meet again.’’—Lippincott’s. 

The Three Ages.—Report by a young English 
school-girl of a lecture on ‘‘Phases of Human Life— 
Youth, Manhood, and Age’: ‘‘In youth we look 
forward to the wicked things we will do when we 
grow up—thisis the state of innocence. In manhood | 
we do the wicked things of which we thought in our | 
youth—this is the prime of life. In old age we are 


sorry for the wicked things we did in manhood— 


-Christian Register. 





this is the time of our dotage.”’ 

Hopeless.—A friend was once talking with a 
crazy woman, when a stingy man passed by. 

‘“‘Do you see that man?’’ said she, with a cunning 
smile. ‘You could blow his sou) through a hum- 
ming-bird’s bill, into a mosquito’s eye, and the 
mosquito wouldn't wink.’’—Catholic News. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 





February 26.—Austria and Turkey sign a pro- 
tocol settling the question of compensation for 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 


the Powers accept the offer of France as media- 


tor in the Austro-Servian dispute. 
March 4.—Startling allegations concerning the 


diseased condition of some recent consignments 
ot American beef are made in a report by the 
health-officer of the port of London. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


February 26.—The North-American Conservation 
Conference, in a declaration of principles trans- 
mitted to Congress, recommends cooperative 

, . a 
action by the United States, Canada, and 
Mexic 

F Pound 27.—The Senate passes the Rivers and 
Harbors Bill. 

March 1.—The Sundry Civil Bill appropriating 
$139,000,000 is passed. 


March 3.—The conference report on the legislative 
bill increasing the President’s salary by $25,000 
is agreed to by both houses. 


March 4.—William Howard Taft is inaugurated 
President of the United States, and James School- 
craft Sherman, Vice-President, in the Senate 


chamber at Washington. 
GENERAL 


February 27.—Important reductions in transcore 


tinental freight rates are announced in Chicago. 


HAVE YOU GOs ONE ? 


We mean a Daus Improved Tip Top 

Dons If’ Wy Ly Duplicator that ydeal assistant always 

ready 1 to quickly make 100 copies from 
ritten and 50 copies from typ 

miter original. Complete Dupiica- 


tor, cap size $5. 00; prints 8%x 
18in. jcosts ;Butwedon’ t 
want your il you aresat- 


isfied, 80 if mtereeted just write us 
to send it on 10 Days’ Trial, with- 


ont Deposlt. That's fair enough isn't it? Then send to-day. The Felix 


P, Daus Duplicator Company, Daus Bldg., 111 John Street. New York. 


A. MIN tO ; 
Patrons in al) parts of the country esteem our 
first mortgage securities above all other forms of 
investment, Please write for our booklet “A.” 
Established 1883 
E. J. LANDER CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
tasty Minn. 

























We havwe added # Extra 
FIVE NEW COLORS Stawtind iiline SOGKS 
to our line of TRADE MARK. COTTON 


We especially recommend this desirable assortment of popular yet exclu- 


sive shades to our many friends who have for so many years worn our famous 


hosiery and to those who have yet to try their merits, These goods are 





Style Sn86)F=GuniMatali Gray warranted fast color, seamless, with 
3554 H—Heliotrope reinforced heel and toe and made from 
“© 3554K—Hunter Green the best selected long fibre cotton. 











“* 3554M—Reseda Green 
“ 3554 R-Ox Blood 


We want your dealer 
to supply you. 


If you cannot obtain 
them from him, send 
your order direct to us 
and we will see that 


you are supplied. 
Price 25c. per pair or a 

box of six pairs of any as- 

sortment for $1.50, trans- 


portation charges prepaid 
toany part of the U. S. 


Let us send you free our 


beautifully illustrated catalog 
and price list. Write for it today. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 4 Smith Street, Lowell, Mass. 














56 Hardy Perennials---$5.00 


Here is a hardy garden of 56 good, old-fashioned 


flowers, in big, field grown roots,—will positively 














flower this year,—for $5.00. Regularly catalogued With Hardy Perennials or “Old_ Fashioned 
at $7.40. Order at once. Flowers ” — Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Columbines, 
Send for our big. 80-page Plant Book. Mailed Free. Hollyhocks, Larkspurs, Poppies, Mh 2 Sweet 
Villiams, etc ver 1000 varieties to select from. 

THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. Once planted, always planted; increasing in 
Box 68, Germantown, Phila, beauty from year to year, with no added cost 


and but little care. My catalog of Hardy Per- 





ennials is a valuable book of 70 pages, copious} 


= , illustrated, giving full cultural instructions an 
re s POULT RY | low prices for fine stock—mailed free. 
On a $50 order | will send 500 Plants 


ee iescdind yale petal amare and plan to produce a complete garden of “Old 














It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases fashioned flowers” designed especially for your 
one os 's and how to ‘ounds by an expert landscape gardener. Full 

rate them. about t poultry houses ana letails given in “the catalog. Send for it today. 
how to build them, It's really an encyclopedia 








of chickendom. You need it. Price only 15ets. LOVETT, Box 24, Little Silver, New Jersey 


SHOEMAKER, Box 691 ,FREEPORT, ILL. 








9%". 
BURPEE S Seeds Grow! x: | 
Burpee Business Grows’ ves: 


pleased to 
send THE SILENT SALESMAN of the World’s Largest Mail-order Seed Trade,—if you ask for rt, 


with the statement that you value QUALITY IN SEEDS, An elegant Book of 174 pages, it tells 
the plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 


Grown. Do you want a copy? If so address BURPEE, Philadelphia 


























WATER PURIFICATION BY OZONE 


The municipal plant for purifying the water-supply of Lindsay, Ontario, described in 


Tue Lrrerary Dicest of February 13th, was built by J. Howard Bridge, whose patents 


are owned by the United Water Improvement Company, of Philadelphia. Estimates 
furnished for large or small installations. Apply for descriptive literature to 


UNITED WATER IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Pennsylvania Building Philadelphia, Pa. 














A Really SAFE Refrigerator—6»“Monroe” 


Monroe the only Songer the very best homes in a Tnited 
ahs} inner as on made in one piece States, also in Se genes ng cegitals 
from unbreakable solid porcelain an and sanitariums. alth of t 


inch thick with all comers : rounded, whole family is safeguarded by the 
© cracks or It Monroe Refrigerator. Nothing any- 
pever cor) rrodes as ametal mypere- re- ae ae Soy cae or anywhere 
frige erators do, and will not check or good t in any store. 
Nonaze” like tile, It, alone, can bo Tt is sold direct from factory to you: 
sterilized and made germlessly clean You save dealer’ a profit. Thus get & 
an or ae suite simply wiping ou ‘ood refr: n mroe for 
Fee cal neuhed t eeoaesia. Sckeem ueectte crtls “efours 
v' ” 
reality a new refricerator. For these all about this wonderful refrigerator, 
e Monroe is inst al oa. in t is so zouch ter and how { 
the b best ete and 8p rt Te artments, occu- Pe sold iy 60 D: ae Free Trial, ack 


ied by ho care —and is SY daily ill 
KOPE_Yor Yo nnd today he & large majority of cateloguewoday, 
Sanyiting lite ietromany-dester Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 8, Cincinnati, Ohio 


eoragent. We sell direct to you ONLY. 
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~ Classified Columns 








Classified Columns 





Rate for advertisements under this 


heading 75 cents per line 





HELP WANTED 


4 GOOD BUSINESS man can make $3,500 
er year handling our formaldehyde disin- | 


ector; references required. that will bear 
the strictest investiga xcl ate terri- 
tory given. FORMACONE COM PANY, 
8 CI Church Street Ne W York, 


~ AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOW iN 
to sell latest Model Kerosene Mantle Lam 
Superior toanything on market. 100 Candle 
power. Sure moneymaker. KIM LAMP 
tom PANY, 835 Broadway, New York. 
Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks. Salary $800 
to $1600. Examinations everywhere May lth. 
Common education sufficient. Candidates 
repared free. Write immediately. Frank- 
Fin Institute, Dept. D 63, Rochester, N.Y. 


AGENTS. —Portrait 35e, Frames lic, 
sheet pictates le, stereoscopes 25c, views le 
90 dayscredit. Samplesand Catalogue free. 

CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT CO. 
297.15 W. Adams 8St.. Chicago 


enn to Weite ee by Mail. 

You can positively 0 $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page: Davis Co 
Dept. 31. 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


6 OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

Ty pewriters. —Hammond, Franklin, $10,00; 
Remington, wares Smith nee or, = 00; 
Oliver, $29.00. Ye:z ‘Ha ar lem 
Typewriter Exe h. ‘Em. 81 oT Ww Te sth St.N.Y. 


Clearance Sale: Bargains; Rebuilt Reming- 

ns, Underwoods, Olivers; (all makes) $18 to 
$39: shipped allowing trial. Consolidated 
Typewriter Exch., 245 Bway. Est'd 25 Years. 

















Rate for advertisements under this heading 





75 cents per line 





____ AUTOMOBILES 


WE EW ANT USED AU TOMOBILES _ 

The demand is so lively that we are open 
to buy practically any make of car and any 
pore »power — spec ially small cars. nat 

ave you to sell? We pay spot cash the 
pigment the car is delivered to and accepted 
by us. Apart from a huge demand from the 
home market, we want used autos for ex- 
portation. $250,000 ready to pay out. Deal 
with a responsible house. References: 
Dun’ & Bradstreet’s or Metropolitan Bank, 
New York; National Newark Banking Co., 
ow << ‘foreman Bros. Banking 

aio ABO, fll. Write, telegraph or 

te lephone. 

TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

Largest dealers in the World in New and 
Used Automobiles. Car salesrooms, 215- 217 
West 48th Street, New York; 1,082-1,334 
Michigan Av., Chic ago, Til. 
*“BOUGIE EYQUEM.” The French Spark- 
ing Plug. Thousands in use throughout Eu- 
rope and England. Price, $2.50 each, post- 
paid. Circular free. MONTGOMERY & CO. 

New Y 


60 Ann Street fork City. 


REAL ESTATE 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





TO BE KNOWN AS A WRITER, your 
work must come be fore editors in an orig- 
inal and i impressive 1 manner. This is done 

copy 0 ic ch, with particulars 

Method,’ ’ will be mailed for 

a_two-cent stamp by THE TOPICAL 
PRESS, Tribune Building, New York. 

ASSISTANCE: LECTURES, ESSAYS, 
CLUB PAPERS. DEBATES; materials 
promptly gathered; scholarly research; suc- 
cessful CRITICISM, REVISION ‘DIS. 
POSAL of MSS. THE AGENCY 
oF NEw YORK, 79 East 1 hg Bt, as York, 

ORIGINAL POEMS WANTED, with or 
without music, for new Song book. Also 
Snare Stories with moral 
Rev. W. L. PRICE, Newport, N. Y. 

TSSISTANC + given in reports, debates, 
toasts, addresses for occasions, orations, 
lectures, speeches, club programs. Dept. L: 
Bureau of Research, New Albany, Indiana. 
AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS WANTED in 


every branch of Me for pabtication 
in book form. COCHR in PU. \G | 


CO., 351 Tribune Bldg., New York. City 














BUY a Minneapolis Lot. $10 cash, $5 
monthly. Surrounded by good homes. Will 
advance 25% Ist year. “Absolutely safe invest- 
ment. Particulars free. Nichols Frissell Co, 

| 302 An eae ae Minn. 


SIN 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


M ANUSCRIPTS typewritten by expert vith 

seven years’ publishing experience. Ex 
carbon copy free. Intelligent work at TS 

est rates. H. A. Stern, 52 E. 89thSt., N.Y.City 











FOR THE HOME 
“JUBILEE EDITION” of PAGE CATA- 
LOG FREE—Issued in celebration of the 
SER of of Page F Tells 

800,000 uy Page Fence, 
pine Bw "High: Carbon, 1, Open-Hearth, Spring 
Steel Wire, Shows why it is the most eco- 


nomical fence on thez ee Send to-day 
for _ Free Jubil 


PAGE WOVEN W SKE ENCE oo., 
Box 118z, ADRIAN, MICH. 














Kennel- Directory 








Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





WHOLE KENNELS 
SALE 
WIRE-HAIR FOX TERRIERS 

WINNERS NEw VYORK, PHILADELPHIA, Ero. 

______sPEARSE, IVY, VAL” 

Atredale Saas from registered stock, 

= reasonable prices. Fine heads and bone. 
Will be gran dogs when matured. Geo. 

Waketield,52 Oakley Ave.. White Plains, N.Y. 

AIREDALES—bred in the purple. For | 

best watch dog or gamest companion, get 

an Airedale est blood in Americ 
Signed) Monessen Kennels 
c COLLIE PUPS, full pedigreed (sire, 
Yorktown Style dam, Geraghtys Vanity) 
Fi hit ‘emales $10. ales $15. 
Is, Avenue F, Canarsie, me 
“COLLIES, | » beautiful sable and white | 
tales wiouse broken, one S15, one $20. Stud | 
Vv spayec »>male $15. ups per- 

fectly marked $10. and $15 each. 

W. W. KT oe wn, P 
“FTwo | Grand Lit Collie Pups; 
sired by imported =e ii Curate Dams. 

Springiield Defender and Oraigmore Ora 4 

man, $10. Grown females $15, €25. SHADY 

BROOK F ARM, Route Roanc 








4x, 


is. Monessen, Pa. { 


Box 4. | 


‘DOGS DOGS DOGS 


THE KENNEL REVIEW 
An Illustrated Monthly Devoted 


| 

| Exclusively to Dogs 

) Sample Copy Free -  Snbscription $1 per year 

} Ww € are now running several series of articles of great 

| interest to gun dog men, viz., “WHICH ARE THE Best, 
3 


Grapes LLEWELLINS by Thomas Johnson. 
“GREaT ENGLIGH SETTER SIRES, PAST AND PRESENT”’ 


| by H. 8. Bevan, “Dogs 1 Have SHor Over,” by 
| Jesse Sherwood. 


And “Early Field Trials” by B. Waters 


We devote more spnee to Collies than any dog 
\ paper in Ameriea. If you want to reach Western 
Buyers adveriisc in THE KENNEL REVIEW. 


The best advertising medinm and the Oldest Deg 
Magasine published west of the Mississippi River. 


ADDRESS 


C. W. BUTTLES 
both and Jackson Ave., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





FOR SALE.—High-class Scotch 
Dogs boarded. 


95 Court Street 


"ollios: 
Prices Fessonable. 
MARSHALL, 


nw City, Iowa 


BLOODHOUNDS, Foxhounds, Imported 
Norwegian Bearhounds, Irish Wolfhounds, 
Deerhounds. Illustrated 


stamps. Rookwood Kennels, “pe »xington, Ky. 





catalog 4-cent 
] 


VIRGINIA COUNTRY wee HAMS, 
b. 


one year_old RAE per 


FOREST HOME FAR 


PURCELLVILLE, — 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS | § 
KEEP YOUR BOOKS CLEAN—Ayvad's 
Adjustable Book Covers (one piece). Paper 
%c Doz. Cloth $1.00 Doz. For all 12 mo. 
sizes. At eee oa, rats aD mailed on { 
receipt of price A. AYV. 
Hoboken, N. ae Nal Wanted | 
WE_HAVE 100 TABAKD INN LIBRARY } 
BOOKS, nearly all in first-class condition, 
to sell at a bargain. Mostly new novels. 
Send for list, 


JOSEPH H. BRANT, 
LUCASVILLE, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
7c with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing ana Enlarging. Regular pri rice list 2c 


Expert J Photo F inishing, ¥ Ww iikee-Barre, Pa. 
ARCHITECTURE 


Stillwell Bungalow Book—1909 Edition, 
55 cts. Choice low-cost homes. Beautiful 
bungalows—large practical, Plans. descrip. 


tions, oatimates. $150 to $ 
WELL CO., Dept. 6, es 














OHIO. 














= ee Cal. 


POST CARDS 


POST CARDS from your own photos of 
home, pets, local or travel scenes, 150 for 
$1.75. Send 4 cts. for valuable samples and 
particulars with prices. SUFFOLK CARD 
Cco., Dept. LD, Boston, Mass. 








| reached from North and South. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 offered for 
one invention, Book ‘‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and ‘What to Invent” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Patent obtained or Fee re- 
turned, We advertise your patent for sale 
at our expense. Established 16 years. 
anidlee & Chandlee, Patent Attys, 
1018 F St. Washirgton, I), C, 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for. free report as i 
ability. GUID. BOO and 
INVENT, with valanbie List of Inventions, 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL. 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in_World’s Progress: sample free, 
Evans Wilkens & Oo.. 849 ‘‘F,"" Washington. 

PATENTS | THAT PAY. PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent"’; 84- 
te Guide Book. Free search of the 

= oe records. E. E. VROOMAN, 

" Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT—Onur three 
books for inventors mailed on Laces of six 
cents Stamps. s. 

_ Rooms 18 to 2 Pacific Bld 
Washington. D. O. Established 1869. 
ei Rk ae IGK & LAWRENCE, Pat- 

wy Washington, D. C., Box W. 
Established 47 years, Best references. Terms 
moderate. Tilustrated booklet free. Be care- 
ful in selecting an attorney. Write us. 


_BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


“BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. 
Let us start you in the collection business. 
No capital needed; big field. We ach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer cena to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 

plan. ee COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 Sta Detroit, Michigan. 

LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES PUR- 

SED I pay more than the Companies. 
i Life Ins. 


ree. Rho 
Lawyer, 1429 Williamson Blidg., “Gieveland. Q. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 

Rea] Estate Mortgages netting 6% to 7¢ 
represent the safest investments today. 
They improve with age and are not affected 
by trusts or panics. btainable from $500.! OD 
upwards, Get poste: rite for free sample 
copy. Addre a8 “BONDS AND MORT. 
GAGES,” 98 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, It 
tells all about them. 


FOR MEN 
FOR SALE, INVALUABLE | PROPERTY 


Ocean Side Eastern” “Shore. ‘Va, Easily 
Unex- 
celled on Atlantic Coast, for combination 
following sp gunning, 

bathing, all Tcinds boating, “bay birds, ‘ducks, 
eese, brant, goat rabbits, automobiling, 


riving, ete. xcellent Buil Iding. Electric 
lights, hot, cold ady for oc- 
































ate Re 
| cupancy, Send for 1 fall particulars, ” Agents 


wanted, A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Va. 
ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 2'c. each. 
Double edged blades a specialty. @ steri- 
lize, resharpen and return your own blades 
better than new. Send address for con- 


yeniont eS pe package. KEENEDGE Co,, 
809 Keenedge B. -» Chicago. 














Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 











ALLAN LINE 
MONTREAL to LIVERPOOL 


THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 
Shortest, Smoothest, Most Picturesque 
NEW FAST TURBINE STEAMERS 

April17, May 14, June 11 

Ay pril 24, May 21, June 1s 
VICTORIAN April 30, May 28, June 2 
CORSICAN Ma ay, 4 pene 4. July 2 
Saloon Passa, $77. d $87.50 upwards. 

Second ‘Saloon, rf 0 and $47.50 

THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 1200 B'way. 
Usa wr STER DEBE SVOISE, Flatiron 
Bidg., ~or H. &A. ALLAN, Montreal, 


ALTHOUse S , Select 


Foreign Tours 
To all parts of Europe and the Orient. 
Offer exclusive features of‘ oc iated 
Travel.’’ Write for detailed iti 

ZiG Chestnut Street, , Philadelphia, 


A TRIP 
WORTH WHILE } 


18th Year eere 
BE. W. VAN DUSEN 











8 COUNTRI E 


W. 124th St. N.Y 


19 Trinity Place, Boston 





1e 
the Art Lover. He who 
4 9 BUREAU OF 
se 
Richardson, Attorney at Law, W canes D.c. 








YEUOWStONE Park eek : 


dae al summer vacation, 7— 

9—I8 days out-of-doors. $85 Coaching 

up includes all expenses. Write for illus- 
trated lite rature: and full particulars ofthese 
and SEAT SKA and Eu ropean Tours. 

BRY. ANT SPENCE TOU 

411 Monadnock Block, Cc hicago 
NAPL ES — LON DON ° - S250 
British Isles To - + 205 
Berlin—Vienna— "Athens—Rome— london 450 
8. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


E , ally interesting itin- 


era aee nee ssh = guidance. Four months, $1200. 
W: 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





rete Route 


April 17, Unusu- 





would know Art and 
TNIV ERSITY 
TRAVEL 
EXPENSE OF EUROPEAN TRIP 
TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB 


PATH VAY Tee not for 

S of Artist but for 

ines enjoy it at first hand 

will want The Guide. 

hs Sent free on request. 

saved, Personal attention given legal matters abroad, 

Titles searched, estates settled, wi — examined, 
fore ign patents markete: ad. Slight expens: 

1c. 

Fine preparation’ 

Cc beet al results 

ectures on Art, History, etc. o Eng. June to 

Sept. Private. modert ate, Write for “plans, Dr. Fliek, 

Prof, Europ. Hist, Cer, Syracuse, N, Y. 





Mest Desirable aan ofr Europe— 
4"4 4 Brochure giving a critical discussion 
of hotels all over Europe. Sent upon request 





Rew Service via 

hi fi i . pelighitul 
Tat fours for 
Rest, 


WEW ZEALAN 
AUSTRALIA i025 oie teins 


Jand, the World's wonderland, Geysers, Hot 
Lakes, etc. The favorite S.S. Mariposa sails from 
San Francisco March 10, April 15, May 21, etc. 3 con- 

necting at Tahiti with Union Line for W ellington,N By A 

The Only Passenger Line from U.S. to New Zealand 
Wellington and back, $260, Tahiti and back, $125, 1st 
class. jonolulu—Special Round Trip #110, Ist 
elass, S.S. Alameda sails March 13, April 3, 24, ete. 
Address Oceante Line, 673 Market St. San Francisco 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wiseonsin, 
FREE TRI to Europe or in America 
will be given at any time 


an organizer of a party of eight. Address 
ane OCK’S TOURS, Dean St., Brooklyn 





Spring Tour 
$430.00 
March 27th, 
Haven, Conn. 


Palestine and Egypt 
GRISWOLD, “Z8A Sheiter St., New 


=i 





American Travel Club b 


FKurope—Limited Parties. Excep- 
tional Advantages. Wilmington, Del. 





The TARLETON CAMPS 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, Ne 
i SADATEES. oe tly high-class, Athletics, camp life, 


aquatics, Mountaineering, hunting, fishing. Booklet. 
Loris M. Johnson, 23 Conant Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
JOHNSON "Ss SELECT TOURS cost less, 
include more, lth year. Via Gibraltar, June 12, 


19 (Vienna-Berlin), 26, July 3. Other tours. w. 
A. Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 


GLASGOW TO NAPLES °s:,.°<°: 


Se t. 8 
e Accommodations. Party Sma 
Rev. ates ©. Moulsdale, Ph.D., Belvidere, IN. J. 


EU RO! P' E« Restf fal 1 aha and summer 


Jun 
year. 


MISS PANTLIND,. 612 Euclid yy Cleveland. 
SELECT SUMMER TOUR TO EUROPE _ 


Leisure, culture, comfort, economy, expert leader- 
ship, limited party. Write for particulars, 
L. A, DAVIS, D49 Wall Street, New York City. 
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UNIVERSITY 
TOURS 


0. = 
TO EUROPE— SPRING and SUMMER 
Scholarly Leadership. Interpretative 
Lectures. Send r Announcement, 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 


MEDITERRANEAN “." EUROPE 


seas summer tonr. Sailing June 26th. Moderate 
rs. SHELTON, Winter Hill, Boston. Mass, 

















Miss Weldon—unlimited ex- 


EUROPE perience—foreign rave 


t 
Chaperones young ladies abroad. Very high- 
est references. Address 
MISS_WELDON, Murray Hil) aoe New 
York, or Chelsea, Atlantic Cit 





EUROPE SAILING IN MAY. 
veites four countries. Price $400. No ex- 
tras. Party limited to five. Address: 

Rev. A. M. DONNER, R. 8, Sandusky, Mich. 
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